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A VULGAR HABIT. 

YOTHING is more indicative of a want 
N of serious thought in the age than the 
fancy among our young people, either in 
school or society, for the use of sentences 
and sayings which are not in the least ger- 
mane to the subject, but which are sup- 
posed to express kindred meanings to those 
which something more of trouble in thought 
and in the selection of the phrasing would 
express—in other words, to the use of what 
we call slang. 

This has, of course, been more or less of a 
habit in every generation, but never before, 
we think, in anything like the present de- 
gree.with the young women of any gener- 
ation, unless something of the sort might 
have prevailed, as it undoubtedly did, in 
the court of CHARLES the Second, or in any 
similar period where women as a class had 
ceased to respect themselves or anything 
else either. 

But every generation has its own expres- 
sions of the sort, and they even change from 
decade to decade, and the slang that was 
all there was to be desired in its way last 
year has this year become common and 
therefore less striking, and for some reason 
Jess expressive, and a new phrase has taken 
its place. “A fine volley of words, gentle- 
men, and quickly shot off.” Thus to-day 
those classic sentences,“ Why don’t you 
hire a hall?” “Dow’t you forget it,” and 
others of the sort, which it seems incredible 
that our young maidens in school, not to 
say in society, allowed themselves to use 
freely not so very long ago, are quite old 
style, and would stamp any one uttering 
them as hopeless and out of the world of 
fashion; but a corresponding set has come 
upon the scene, and they are in every one’s 
mouth, aud now we hear that so-and-so is 
very much “rattled,” and a score more of 
similar expressions that are intelligible only 
by correlation, although the assumption con- 
cerning them is that each one of them is a 
little multum in parvo, one of the “jewels 
five words long that on the stretched fore- 
finger of all time sparkle forever.” 

What an intelligent foreigner would make 
of the conversation of these young damsels 
of ours who affect the fashion it would puz- 
zie a conjurer to conjecture, and he would 
tind that having learned our tongue once, he 
had to learn it all over again if he would 
understand the utterances of the girl of 
this period, speaking generically, and allow- 
ing for the exceptions which prove the rule. 

But whether the words and phrases may 
bbe those of to-day or of yesterday, it isa 
matter of surprise that those who have the 
care of the young persons uttering them do 
not check the tendency toward them in its 
incipiency, instead of allowing it to get 
headway aud grow into such an incorrigi- 
bie habit that those who become used to 
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| hearing the expressions forget to notice 


them. It is such a contagious habit, more- 
over, that it is dangerous to let it come into 
a family unchecked,for it goes through the 
household, attacking every member with 
more or less severity, like the measles or 
the searlatina, but, unlike them, no amount 
of fumigation will end it, since it comes to 
stay. By some occult and unknown neces- 
sity it is the wrong and the ill-bred phrase 
which the ear and the tongue catch, rath- 
er than the elegant and precise one, just 
perhaps as we catch the disease that is 
about, but not the health. 

The guardians of the young should re- 
member that words which are a part of the 
language of gamins and all street Arabs are 
as unfitting the lips of young girls as the 
frogs and toads that leaped from the mouth 
of the girl in the fable. To these young 
fresh lips belong properly only the best 
phraseology, and they are certainly many 
times more inviting in the purest and most 
precise English than in the patter tongue 
of thieves. 

It is an insult to our language, too, to 
presuine that it is not capable of conveying 
thought in as brilliant and concise a man- 
ner when spoken correctly as when spoken 
with total irrelevaney and want of aceura- 
ey. Nor should it be more of an effort to 
the well-trained to command the proper 
turn of words in good English than to round 
off conversation with the slangy sentence 
or ejaculation ; for the proper turn of words 
can assuredly be made as sparkling and gay 
as the other, while still preserving the ele- 
gance and refinement of the speaker. 

There are many of these young speakers 
who use the slang phrase and “ fetch-word” 
with an idea of its being a mark of their 
swift habit of thought and freedom and 
daring of diction, and of their mental supe- 
riority to those who are precise and proper 
in their use of language. They never were 
more mistaken; not one of their listeners 
who is worth having but could say to them, 
if kindness did not hinder, “You have an 
exchequer of words, and I think no other 
treasure.” For few things to the thought- 
ful more indicate the empty mind and triv- 
ial turn than the use of slang does; it is the 
mere froth and scum of thought, the noise 
that betokens emptiness. So far from at- 
tracting, its use only disgusts and repels 
those who are worth attracting, aud who pre- 
fer to have their conversation drawn from 
“the well of English undefiled,” in pure and 
clear form and phrase. It was not of young 
girls condescending to the use of vulgar 
phrase and sentences made up of slang that 
the poet sang: 

“Wit's arrow on her lips 
First into honey dips— 
Lips at whose magic spell 
Shamed Music breaks her shell”~— 
words which should be in a manner true 
of every sweet-natured, pure-mouthed, and 
well-read girl. To all people of aright way 


| of thinking it seems a shame that such 


young mouths should be desecrated by terms 
that, if not already the language of the 
criminal classes, have an aptitude, as one 
may say, for adoption by them which very 
speedily carries them into their region and 
abandons them to their use. If our young 
girls could be brought to understand the in- 
nate vulgarity of the habit, their pride, if 
not their instinctive good taste, their social 
ambitions and desires, would forbid the in- 
dulgence in these eccentricities of conver- 
sation ; they would see that the habit points 
not only to themselves as of hopelessly vul- 
gar preference aud breeding, but to their 
mothers, their people, and the circumstances 
of their homes altogether as such also. And 
while many of them, in the natural van- 
ity and self-confidence of youth, feel quite 
strong enough to carry off the burden of 
blame which might attach to themselves 
possibly, they can hardly endure the impli- 
cation that their mothers and fathers were 
so ignorant and so common as to have al- 
lowed a vulgar habit of speech to become 
the language of their house; what these 
self-contident young people are themselves 
may be idiosyncrasy or eccentricity; but 
the condition of their parents marks their 
place in society, and that which reflects on 
them in this wise puts the whole connection 
in a lower grade than that in which it is 
agreeable to be classed. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE SPELL OF BEAUTY. 
N RS. ROLLINS thinks that George Eliot 

solved the problem as between the power 
of beauty and of other qualities in inspiring 
passion by saying, in Daniel Deronda, that the 
novelist’s object is to display “the triumph of 
manifold sympathy over a monotonous attrac- 
tion.” But this begs the question by assuming 
that the attraction of beauty is monotonous. Per- 
haps it is so in George Eliot’s novels, for, as I 
remember, hee types of beauty are usually the 
serene and classic. But the types of beauty that 
have most moved the world have not commonly 
been monotonous, They have been varied, brill- 


iant, captivating. Venus carried all charms in her 
cestus, and Cleopatra was not one woman, but 
many. Even so shallow a lover as Tom Moore 
pointed out that his Nourmahal’s beauty was not 
“a loveliness ever unchangingly bright,” but “a 
loveliness ever in motion.” It is possible, in 
spite of George Eliot, for sympathy to be monot- 
onous, not manifold, and for attraction to be man- 
ifold instead of monotonous, The great immedi- 
ate triumphs of beauty may have been wrouglit 
in a moment, as when the old men of Troy gazed 
admiringly on Helen and forgave her all her 
sins; or when the Duchess of Cleveland looked 
from her coach door upon the howling mob of 
London, who had attributed to her malign influ- 
ence all the burden of their taxes, and who were 
yet so charmed by her beauty that their howlings 
changed into “Bless her handsome face!” But 
the continuous and permanent power of personal 
charms implies not mere regularity of form, but 
brilliancy and varied fascination. 

“ Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Llium?” 

The kind of beauty thus attributed by Marlowe 
to the Helen whom his Faustus recalls from the 
shades is not a monotonous thing; it has infinite 
variety. 

The most brilliant writer of this century, Hein- 
rich Heine, has best analyzed the rival claims of 
wit and beauty in his Confessions, After quoting 
the remark made to him by Balzac, “La femme 
est un étre dangereux” (Woman is a dangerous 
being), he goes on. “ Yes, women are dangerous, 
but I must admit that beautiful women are not 
so dangerous as those whose attractions are in- 
tellectual rather than physical.” Then he goes 
on to explain this in a manner which seems to 
me to go deeper than George Eliot’s theory. “ The 
former,” he says—i. e., the beauties—* are accus- 
tomed to have men pay court to them, while the 
latter meet the vanity of men half-way, and 
through the bait of flattery acquire a more pow- 
erful influence than the beautiful women.” This 
is as fur as Heine’s nature could perhaps go-— 
the first impression; and after this comes the 
whole world of intellectual sympathy and of ele- 
vated and permanent passion—regions which he 
had hardly explored. He continues by giving a 
sketch of Madame de Staél, who is the stock in- 
stance of the power wielded by the feminine in- 
tellect without beauty. It was Madame de Staé! 
who, when sitting with the beautiful Madame de 
Récamier and the celebrated Talleyrand, tried to 
embarrass him by asking him abruptly, if the 
two ladies fell into the water, which he would 
save? “ Madame,” replied the imperturbable dip- 
lomate, “ you know how to swim” (vous savez na- 
ger), thus adroitly complimenting her universal 
accomplishments while maintaining his own alle- 
giance to the beauty. This is Heine’s description 
of Madame de Staé! (I use the translation in the 
“Camelot Classics”): 

“T by no means intend to signify that Madame 
de Staél was ugly, but beauty is something quite 
different. She had single points which were 
pleasing ; but the effect as a whole was anything 
but pleasing. To nervous persons, like the saint- 
ed Schiller, her custom of continually twirling 
between her fingers some fragment of paper or 
small article was particularly annoying. This 
habit made poor Schiller dizzy, and in despera- 
tion he grasped her pretty hand to hold it quiet. 
This innocent action led Madame de Staéi to 
think that the tender-hearted poet was overpow- 
ered by the magic of her personal charms. I 
am told that she really had very pretty hands 
and beautiful arms, which she always displayed. 
Surely the Venus of Milo could not show such 
beautiful arms! [the statue having, as will be re- 
membered, no arms at all]. Her teeth surpass- 
ed in whiteness those of the finest steed of Ara- 
by. She had very large, beautiful eyes; a dozen 
amorets would have found room on her lips [7. e., 
her mouth was very large]; therefore she could 
not have been ugly—no woman is ugly. But I 
venture to say that had fair Helen of Sparta 
looked so, the Trojan war would not have oc- 
curred, and the stronghold of Priam would not 
have been burned, and Homer would never have 
sung the wrath of Pelidwan Achilles.” In this 
closing sentence, it will be observed, Heine at last 
throws off the mask of satire, and gives, as con- 
clusively as Talleyrand, the palm to beauty. 

It is a curious fact that Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
whose name has been often linked with that of 
Madame de Staél, had this in common with her, 
that her hands were the point where she came 
nearest to beauty, and she was accused by many 
critics of displaying them in public. She also 
drew from men, perhaps more than did Madame 
de Staél, the homage of personal affection. She 
received, Emerson says, “ offers of marriage from 
distinguished parties” —which always struck meas 
a fine, dignified phrase—and I have myself found 
among her papers what might properly be called 
love-letters addressed to her by men. Such were 
also those brief but loving epistles interchanged 
between her and her young Italian husband dur- 
ing the siege of Rome; letters which would alone 
be enough to throw shame upon the thoroughly 
coarse view of her marriage taken by Hawthorne, 
who had never even seen Ossoli; letters which 
are entirely in keeping with the refined and 
manly countenance of that young nobleman as 
preserved in his pictures. It was Madame Os- 
soli’s own theory that the strongest passions re- 
corded in history have usually been inspired by 
plain women. ee Ws EL 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IIL—BABY’S WARDROBE. 

¢ Soyo mother who is planning her baby’s layette 

will not be distressed by want of patterns. 
She will more probably be driven desperate by 
the effort to choose among the multiplicity of de- 
signs pressed upon her. One friend advocates 








the Gertrude suit, another urges the claims of 
the Reform garments, while still a third declares 
that the old-fashioned styles her own mother used 
for her children are good enough for any one. 

A great deal may be said in favor of every one 
of these styles. No doubt each recommends it- 
self to its inventor as the one that combines all 
requirements for the baby’s needs. On the com- 
prehensiveness and suitability of any one of them 
the mother must decide for herself. One matron 
says that the Canton flannel used in Dr. Grosve- 
nor’s suit is cumbrous, and that napkins of this 
material cannot be comfortable for the child. To 
this another retorts that when linen diapers are 
employed there have to be so many thicknesses 
that the poor baby’s legs ave in danger of being 
bent out of shape. One elamors for knit wear 
next to the skin, while the adversary of this stig- 
matizes the tiny wool garment as a shirt of 
Nessus, and draws harrowing pictures of the suf- 
fering children have undergone in being afflicted 
with such a means of torture. 

The sensible mother is fain to use her own 
judgment, and shape her course to suit herself. 
She can learn a great deal by examination of the 
different styles of outfits, more still from the ad- 
vice of older matrons, and most of all from her 
own experience. The second baby will proba- 
bly be clothed far more judiciously than was its 
predecessor, 

With no desire to obliterate old landmarks or 
sweep aside time-honored customs, one must yet 
utter a word against the so-called old-fashioned 
style of dressing babies. The tight flannel band; 
the unnecessary cambric under-shirt; the waist- 
bands attached to each skirt, and made of such 
length that the child had to be wound up in them 
like an embryo Ananias or Sapphira; the long, 
elaborately worked flannel and white petticoats ; 
the heavily trimmed dresses, whose weight was 
enough to tire to exhaustion the weak spine of 
the tiny atom almost lost in this mass of lawn, 
lace, and flannels—what was there in any or all 
of these to commend them to the common-sense 
of mothers and nurses ? 

Happily this mode of torture to infants is less 
common now than it was even five wears ago. 
Since thoughtful men and women have set their 
Jances in rest for the baby, attention has been 
called to the uselessness and even cruelty of the 
once accepted babies’ wardrobes. The tight flan- 
nel band is made loose and easy, or superseded 
by the knitted band of Saxony wool. In some 
cases it is laid aside altogether after the first fort- 
night. 

The cambric shirt is no more seen, and the long 
white skirts are reserved for high days and holi- 
days. Some mothers have learned that itis wiser 
to array their babes in slips or pretty dresses of 
reasonable length, made of soft cambric or nain- 
sook and simply trimmed, than it is to transform 
their helpless offspring into squirming pegs upon 
which to hang heavy embroidery and rich laces. 
The long waistbands for pinning-blanket and 
flannel petticoat still linger, but they are drawn 
less snugly than of yore, and public opinion is dis- 
cussing abolishing thern altogether and replacing 
them by something less awkward and voluminous. 

The Reform suit, as it is called, gives rise to a 
few objections. The princesse-shaped Canton 
flannel skirt, with petticoat and high-necked, long- 
sleeved waist all in one, is excellent in its way, 
and is especially admirable in winter. Then 
it is advisable to have all the warmth over neck 
and shoulders that can be obtained. But in the 
summer days a baby who is thus clad in thick 
flannel up to the throat and down to the wrists 
must suffer cruelly from heat. During the most 
torrid heats of our summer months the majority 
of mothers exchange their babies’ heavy winter 
woollens for high-necked, short-sleeved gauze 
shirts, and supply the necessary warmth on an 
occasional chilly day by slipping on a little jacket 
outside of the dress. Another objection to these 
garments made all in one piece is that it obliges 
the nurse to undress the child entirely if any ac- 
cident renders it needful to change a skirt. 

The thoughtful mother of several children de- 
vised for her last “little expected” a costume 
which to her seemed to combine many advantages. 
For the first few weeks of the baby’s life she 
provided flannel bands, unhemmed, to be loosely 
pinned about the child’s abdomen; and to suc- 
ceed these she had in readiness a set of knit 
bands of Saxony yarn, supplied with shoulder- 
straps. These, or others like them, she intended 
the baby should wear until it was well through 
its second summer. They were not meant to 
compress the child’s body, but merely to insure 
warmth to the stomach and bowels. Next were 
three fine knit shirts, with high necks and long 
sleeves. For napkins she provided three dozen 
medium-sized linen diapers for inside wear, and 
the same number of cotton ones of larger dimen- 
sions for outside use. Nothing but soft linen 
should go next to the tender skin, too easily 
chafed and irritated. 

For the first few weeks of the baby’s life there 
were made ready four pinning-blankets or bar- 
row-coats of flannel with a slight admixture of 
cotton. These were attached to waists with shoul- 
der-straps, and were fastened together in front by 
small safety-pins. To wear when these were tak- 
en off there were three flannel petticoats; each 
was about three-quarters of a yard long, orna- 
mented at the bottom with a simple embroidery, 
and sewed to a narrow band at the top. In this 
band were worked button-holes. The skirt was 
fastened to a little waist supplied with small flat 
pearl buttons. The babe’s two white skirts were 
made in a similar fashion, so that one petticoat 
could be slipped off and another put on in its place 
without undressing the little one. There were 
four slips and four yoke dresses, all of the finest 
material, and dainty with hand-tucking and hem- 
stitching. There was nothing that needed starch- 
ing, or that would be much trouble to do up. 
The dresses were about two inches longer than 
the skirts. The four night-gowns were of the or- 
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dinary shape. Four pairs of tiny socks, two Can- 
ton flannel wrappers, two knit blankets, a yard 
square of white flannel bound with white ribbon, 
and a cheese-cloth duvet completed the outfit. 
Such a wardrobe as this need not be expensive. 
A mother who is deft with her fingers can make 
it all herself, without trouble and at small cost. 
She shows prudence as well as economy if she 
does not buy all-wool flannel, for this fulls up 
when wet, and looks deplorable after a few wash- 
ings. Old table-cloths and napkins, worn-out 
linen sheets, bolster-slips, and pillow-cases make 
excellent diapers for babies. They should be 
anywhere from half to three-quarters of a yard 
square, and doubie. Even smaller oues may be 
used for little babies, and are always excellent 
to have at hand for miscellaneous purposes. 

This is a good place for a caution about the 
washing of the baby’s diapers. They require 
much more careful handling than is usually given 
them. Three rinsings in fresh water, after they 
come from the suds, are none too many. The 
last water should show by its perfect clearness 
that there remains in the napkins no vestige of 
soap to chafe and blister the baby’s sensitive 
skin. Nor should blueing ever be used in diapers. 
If they cannot be made white by scrubbing, boil- 
ing, and bleaching, let them remain yellow sooner 
than put blueing into them. It is very bad for 
the baby’s skin. Diapers may be ironed or not, 
as one chooses, but in either case they should be 
thoroughly aired, and never be put on a child 
while they are in the least damp. 

Those mothers who use Canton flannel for their 
babies’ under-wear, and make their shirts, night 
dresses, etc., of this instead of the ordinary flan- 
nel, often complain of the ugliness of the thick 
seams. The best way to treat these is to run them 
up by machine so that the edges come on the right 
side of the garment, then to lay the seams open, 
and stitch over them silk flannel binding. This 
is about the neatest finish one can obtain. 

The baby’s night clothes during the first few 
months of his life are so much like his day cos- 
tumes that they require little description. When 
a baby becomes so active that the pinning-blanket 
hampers his motions, a flannel skirt may be sub- 
stituted for it at night. Still Jater, a Canton flan- 
nel night dress, closed at the bottom by buttons, 
may be worn. It is hardly safe for the child to 
wear anything thinner until he is old enongh to 
keep the upper part of his body covered at night. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S DRESS. 
BUSINESS AND TRAVELLING SUITS. 


USINESS and travelling suits for autumn and 
winter are made of rough Scotch Cheviots 
or of fine English worsteds in stripes, checks, or 
plaids. The suit of rough goods has a sack-coat 
with soft roll front cut to button all its three or 
four buttons or to roll open, at the pleasure of 
the wearer. The vest of the same cloth is said 
by some fashionable tailors to require a cellar, 
while others make it without a collar or with a 
notched collar, according to the purchaser's taste ; 
the trousers are of medium width, as are all 
trousers now; for instance, for men of the aver- 
age height—five feet and ten inches—they are 
nineteen inches wide at the knees. Suits of fine 
English worsteds are made with a four-buttoned 
cut-i coat, a vest with notched collar, and 
trousers of medium wid:h. 





MORNING AND WALKING SUITS. 


Morning and walking suits have a black cut- 
away coat of dull-finished cassimere or of fine 
wide-wale diagonal, made with a step collar, flat 
braid, and plain buttons. The vest opens medi 
um low, and may be black like the, coat, or of 
somt fancy English vesting; the trousers are 
of large-patterned stripes, most usually of gray 
shades, but are also worn of other dark colors, 
and are made with “ welts” or large cord seams. 


AFTERNOON AND CHURCH SUITS. 


The suit just described with a cut-away coat is 
being used by many young men for afternoon 
receptions, for day weddings, for church, and for 
day visits. Yet many men of fashion still con- 
sider the double-breasted frock-coat necessary 
for all dress occasions in the daytime—for formal 
breakfast and luncheon parties, for noon and af- 
ternoon weddings and receptions, also for church 
and for ceremonious calls, It is de rigueur that 
the bridegroom at a day wedding wears a frock- 
coat, as does also his best man, but his ushers 
may wear either single or double breasted coats, 
provided they are uniformly dressed, and the 
guests have the same liberty of choice. Tailors 
make the frock-coat less elderly and clerical look- 
ing this season by cutting it slightly shorter than 
when it reached to the knees, and by opening it 
to button a trifle lower; it is of good length in 
the waist, and it has silk facings to the button- 
holes, and flat braided edges. Black diagonals 
of fine quality are used for this coat and for the 
vest worn with it. The trousers of this suit ave 
of London cassimeres in stripes of light, medium, 
and dark shades. 








DRESS SUITS. 

Dress suits for evening wear are made of fine 
black twilled worsteds, west of England goods, 
and of supertine broadcloths throughout, a white 
vest of Marseilles or of satin being sometimes 
furnished, with a black vest also. The dress-coat 
is little changed in shape; its lapel is not so 
large as hitherto, and the low vest opens in U 
shape, though this is not accentuated as it has 
been lately ; the coat has good length in the waist, 
is faced with silk to the button-holes, and its 
edges are finished with very fine silk binding. 
The trousers, of the same cloth as the coat and 
vest, have silk braid three-eighths or half an inch 
wide down the seams. 





OVERCOATS, ULSTERS, ETC, 


Winter overcoats are made of Elysians and fur 
beavers—black, blue, or seal brown—and also of 
fine cloths of blue and gold mixtures, or black 
and gray, with a velvet collar and velvet edges. 
They are cut in sack shape with single-breasted 
fly fronts, and are of medium length, reaching 
within an inch of the bend of the knees; they 
have quilted silk facings, and are lined with satin 
de Chine. Other overcoats of Meltons or of 
kerseys are made with double-stitched lapped 
raw edges, and have plain facings. The Inver- 
ness overcoats, popular for wearing over evening 
suits, are loose coats with a half-cape, and are 
made of black cassimere or black Cheviot. 
Rough-and-ready overcoats for travelling and 
storm coats have a cape all around. Winter uls- 
ters of Elysian beavers are cut double-breasted, 
and have fur collar and cuffs, usually of seal or 
of otter. Driving coats made of Devon kerseys 
with plaid wool lining are cut to hang loose from 
the shoulders, fitted only around the neck and 
large otherwise, in sack shape, giving only a sug- 
gestion of the figure. These box-coats are very 
English looking, and are finished with several 
rows of stitching on the cuffs and along the 
edges. English tweeds and Meltons are rendered 
water-proof for storm coats, and are made "1p in 
checks, plaids, and light livery shades of tan-col- 
or, either with or without capes, 





HOUSE COATS AND GOWNS 


House coats and smoking jackets are imported 
ready-made of double-faced vicufia cloth and 
fleecy camel’s-hair of luxurious softness in checks, 
bloeks, or crossbars of tobacco brown and gray 
shades, in short sack shape, with pateh pockets 
and corded edges. More costly but less manly- 
looking jackets are of dark satin, blue or brown, 
with horseshoes embroidered all over them, and 
silk lining throughout. Long dressing - gowns 
are of dark brown or gray plaids of rough Scotch 
cloths, with belt or tassel, and corded edges. 
Eider-down flannels are also made up in ample 
gowns and invalids’ robes, in plain colors and in 
stripes of tobacco brown with blue, or red with 
gray, and also in lighter and more fanciful colors ; 
these are straight gowns, with a box pleat at the 
back of the neck, wide Japanese sleeves, deep 
collar, and a waist cord with tassels; they are 
without lining, as the fleecy flannel is warm 
enotigh, and is nearly an inch thick; they have 
a satin ribbon binding on all edges. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 

Shirts for day wear have bosoms of three or 
four thicknesses of linen, made quite plain, or of 
piqué, equally plain, and are fastened by two 
studs, though the number is not important, as 
the bosom is entirely concealed by the large scarf 
and the vest. Dress shirts for evening wear have 
either linen or piqué bosoms, showing down their 
entire length a slight vine of embroidery, and 
fastened by two small studs as a rule, though 
three studs are admissible, while only one is now 
considered bad style, or at least very old-fashion- 
ed. Natural undyed wool is in great favor for 
men’s under-wear; vests, drawers, and socks to 
match, in tan brown shades, are popular in merino 
of heavy make, and also in silk under-wear. 

Standing collars have entirely superseded those 
that are turned down, and the newest shapes 
meet in front, and either have very slightly turn- 
ed-over points, or else the tops are rolled quite far 
back, and this roll may be changed to suit the 
wearer’s taste, provided it is not flattened against 
the collar. Cuffs have square corners with their 
edges meeting, to be worn with linked sleeve-but- 
tons. 





NECK SCARFS, MUFFLERS, ETC. 


Very full large searfs slightly puffed outward 
are in vogue this season, and are chosen in light 
colors and very rich fabries for dressy afternoon 
wear, Figured royale silks, brocaded satins, wide- 
ly repped or twilled silks, are made up in these 
large scarfs in mastic, pearl gray, pale blue, cream, 
buff, and Suéde tints, and also in faded rose and 
i of 
arabesques are on the newest damask searfs, 
while others have fleurs-de-lis, the triple feathers 
of the Prince of Wales, cross stripes, long ovals, 
interlinked rings, or triangles, brocaded in colors 
on the lightest grounds of satin, or the finely 
dotted armure rovale silk. 


salmon colors, Persian designs of palms < 





For morning wear 
are darker blue scarfs of the shade called royal 
blue, and also Princess of Wales blue, with many 
of the straight De Joinville scarfs (to be folded 
and knotted by the wearer), that have black sat- 
in grounds strewn with gay branches, garlands, 
and the bow-knots now in such favor. White 
heavily corded silk scarfs in the full puffed shape 
are for the groom, best man, and ushers at day 
weddings. For evening the narrowly folded 
white lawn tie is most used, while the novelty of. 
fered this season is a narrow black satin tie eall- 
ed tlie “twice around,” because it goes around 
the neck twice, as “stocks” did in olden times, 
though it is not nearly so wide as were the ties 
of our grandfathers ; it has a small satin bow in 
front, and is buckled behind. Silk mufflers to 
wear under overcoats with dress suits are of 
white stripes in twilled silk, or else the white 
stripes alternate with blue or rose stripes, while 
for day wufflers the stripes are of dark colors, or 
the pattern is of palms, or an intricate Persian 
design, or else large spots or balls are between 
bars or stripes. 
JEWELRY. 


Scarf-pins are worn large this season to suit 
the enlarged scarfs, and are almost confined to 
dressy afternoon suits, as most men object to 
jewelry in the morning with business clothes. 
A large pearl is the fashionable choice, in pear 
shape or round, with no visible setting; while 
for novelties pearls are mounted in fanciful 
shapes, and associated with diamonds or other 











stones and with colored enamel. Colored stones 
are much used simply for scarf-pins, such as a 
sapphire or a brown diamond, and are in glacé 
setting, transparent, without any mounting at 
the back, and framed with platina; white dia- 
monds are also set in this way, showing both 
sides in a platina frame, and are sometimes three- 
cornered, though most pins are oval or round. 
Very fanciful pins of several small rubies or 
sapphires and diamonds together are set in a 
horseshoe of the slender racing-plate shape, 
imitating the shoes of race-horses instead of the 
heavy horseshoe pins formerly made. For dress 
shirts two very small studs are most used, though 
three, as we have said, are also correct; pearls 
that are small, but very fine, are the first choice 
for studs, and next there are small diamonds, 
while young men wear small but costly rubies ; 
for quieter tastes the tiny studs are of pure gold 
ovr of white enamel that copies white linen. 
Sleeve-buttons are mostly linked, but the tenden 
cy is again toward single buttons of chased gold, 
or else with some such dark stone as cat’s-eyes 
or lapis-lazuli, Watch chains are worn heavier 
than last season, and fobs are more used with 
evening suits than they have been for the past 
two years, 





HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 


Pocket-handkerchiefs of heavy but fine white 
linen have hems only half an inch wide neatly 
hem-stitched, and are marked with a small initial 
embroidered in white, and plain white silk hand- 
kerehiefs are similar to these. For those who 
like color in morning handkerchiefs are small 
dots or stars or horseshoes wrought or printed 
on the narrow hem, or else the silk handkerchiefs 
with white centre and border of solid color. 
Black socks remain popular for dress and also 
for general use; there are also many tan, Suede, 
and gray socks worn in wool, in silk, and the fine 
Balbriggan. 

SHOES, HATS, AND GLOVES. 


Shoes are not changed in shape, retaining the 
medium rounded toes and low broad heels. 
Walking shoes are buttoned gaiters of calf-skin, 
and dress shoes are of patent-leather with kid or 
cloth uppers. 

The stiff Derby of black felt is the hat for 
business and general wear. It is made this sea- 
son with a round full crown five and a half to 
six inches deep, and has a heavy coarse-ribbed 
band and binding on the brim. The silk hat for 
all dress oecasions, taking the place of the fold- 
ed opera hat for evening wear, has a crown more 
bell-shaped than that of last season, and is six 
and three-fourth inches high, though young men 
choose hats a trifle lower in the crown. The brim 
is heavier and more rolled than it has been late- 
ly. For steamer use and travelling generally are 
fore-and-aft caps, with visor in front and back, 
made of plaid or checked wool to match that of 
the ulster. Boys of ten years and upward wear 
felt Derby hats; smaller boys, from four to six 
years, wear tapering-crown Alpine hats of felt or 
of the more dressy silk beaver. Fatigue caps of 
cloth with a visor are worn by boys of seven to 
fourteen years to match their cadet suits. 

Craven tan (a reddish brown) and gold tan are 
the colors of the heavy kid gloves with corded 
baeks chosen by men for general wear. Guests 
at afternoon weddings and receptions wear lighit- 
er fawn-colored gloves fastened by two large gilt 
buttons. The groom wears pearl-colored gloves 
stitched with pearl-color, and the ushers wear 
pearl gloves with black stitching. With evening 
dress pearl gloves that are nearly white are worn. 

For information received thanks ave due Messrs. 
EveraLt Brornuers; James W. Beit; 8. Bupp; 
R. Duniar & Co.; Guaze & McCreepy ; and Trr- 
FANY & Co. 





PERSONAT.. 

LonpD SACKVILLE is described as a small man, 
thin and straight, although his head leans forward 
when he walks. He has seanty hair and beard, 
both of a blue-black hue. His face is not very 
expressive, and his movements are mechanical, 
He is about sixty-four years of age, and wears 
English-made clothes of striking pattern. Lord 
SACKVILLE lives in the house on Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, put up in Sir Epowarp 
THORNTON'S time for the use of the British min- 
isters. It is substantially furnished, and the 
British government pays $50,000 a year for its 
maintenance. 

—Miss Mania H. Nurv, of Bordentown, New 
Jersey, sleeps every night of her life, when at 
home, upon the bedstead and the spring mattress 
used by Josern Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, 
when he made this country his home. ‘The bed- 
stead is of solid mahogany, mounted in chased 
brass that is as finely wrought as jewellers’ 
work. At each end are two columns, and be 
hind these plate-glass mirrors are let into the 
bed-post. There was a time when BONAPARTE 
furniture could be picked up for a song in Bor 
dentown, but most of the tine pieces are now in 
possession of people who appreciate their intrin- 
sic as well as their historic value. Miss Nur, 
by-the-way, is Bordentown’s oldest inhabitant. 
She is not the oldest person in the town, but she 
has lived there longer than any other, having 
been born in the house she now occupies seven- 
ty-five years ago. 

—Mrs. JAMEs G. BLAINE, Jun., before she mar- 
ried the son of his father, came very near going 
upon the stage. Ifshe had taken this step she 
would have made her début in Madame Mop- 
JESKA’S company. Young Mrs. BLAINE is quite 
a musician, and has a unique voice for a woman. 
Its compass is very linfited, and is almost whol- 
ly in the bass clef. It was Madame MopbJeska’s 
idea to have had a boy’s part written for her, 
with a song introduced. But just at that time 
James G. BLatine, second, appeared upon the 
seene, and the stage was abandoned for matri- 
mony. 

—Cant STREKLEMAN, of Columbus, Indiana, 
who has been engaged in trading pursuits in 
Central Africa, brought home with him a young 
African prince. His Royal Highness, who is 
only nine years old, is tle son of the King of 

















the Lonagon country. The prince speaks no 
English, and is altogether uncivilized. After he 
has learned the language and customs of this 
country he will return to his tropical home. 

—Bishop Viapimir, of the Greek Church in 
America, has the largest diocese in the world. 
It includes all of North America to Buenos 
Ayres in South America. The Bishop lives in 
Sitka, but spends a good deal of his time in San 
Francisco. He is now visiting his North Amer- 
ican diocese. 

A. J. Drexen, Jun., son of the well-known 
Philadelphia banker, is in his father’s counting 
room every day from ten to four, and he is said 
to receive a salary the same as other employés 
of the house Young Drexen is married, and 
lives near his father in West Philadelphia. When 
his baby, A. J. Drexer, third, was born, the 
head of the house put 360,000 in the bank for it. 
This, with compound interest, will, when the 
infant comes of age, be a very comfortabte for- 
tune. 

It took twenty-eight men two weeks, work- 
ing night and day, to hang the Vere 
war pictures in the American Art Galleries. The 
great size of the canvases made the trouble. 
There is one 20 by 28 feet, and others nearly as 
large. The pictures are only for exhibition, and 
will not be sold. They have been shown several 
times in St. Petersburg, London, Paris, and Vi- 
enna, and M. VeRestCHAGIN has sixty-eight large 
serap-books filled with the opinions of the art 
crities of those cities, 

-The Rev. Dr. SamuEL Cooks, for thirty-eight 
years rector of St: Bartholomew's Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh, New York, has retired, and 
been succeeded by the Rev. Davip H. Greer, 
of Providence, Rhode Island. Dr. Cooke is 
building a house for himself in the country, 
where he will spend his declining years amid bis 
books and flowers, far from the madding crowd, 
where elevated railroads and stone-paved streets 
are unknown. 

—Mr. Danier Hanp, of Clinton, Connecticut, 
is wise in his generation. He had $1,000,894 25 
to dispose of in philanthropic ways, and he gave 
it while he was around to see that it was prop- 
erly distributed. Mr. HaNnb, though born in 
Connecticut, made his money in the South, so 
he gave it back from whence it came. tis to 
be used for the education of the colored people 
of the Southern States, and is held in trust by 
the American Missionary Association, and it will 
be known as ** The Daniel Hand Edueational 
Fund.” Mr. Hanpis eighty-seven years of age, 
and quite alone in the world, all his family hav 
ing died lifty years ago He is very strict in his 
religious views, and while he is a constant read- 
er of the daily papers, he will not allow a Sunday 
paper inside of his house. 

Mr. James W. E.tswortn, of Chicago, who 
offers an annual prize of $300 for the best Amer- 
ican painting first exhibited in that city, has just 
added a picture-gallery to his house, The walls 
of this gallery are hung with wine-colored in- 
grain carpet of light w ht and fine web, manu 
factured for the purpose. It makes an excellent 
background for pictures, 

—Miss IpA Wauen, the Philadeiphia artist, is 
visiting Paris for the tirst time. Although Miss 
Wave has made a handsome income with het 
brush, she has studied very little outside the 
studio of her late father. As soon as she ur- 
rived in Paris she entered the atelier of JULIAN 
as a student, and she will remain there for a 
year or more. Miss Waueu is a seulptor as 
well as a painter, and when she was a giri in her 
teens it was thought that she would devote her- 
self to that branch of art, but her love of color 
decided her for painting, and she has made an 
enviable reputation with her brush 

Miss MapGre WICKHAM, a talented young 
lady of Cincinnati, has just returned home after 
a few years’ absence in Europe, which she has 
devoted to the study of the violin. She was: 
cently heard in private in New York, and is said 
to have given satisfaction to her small but crit- 
ical audience. 

~Bronson Howanpb, the most successful 
American playwright, is a man of about forty 
six years of age. He is of average height, ot 
sturdy build, and had light-colored hair and 
mustache until the gray crept in and crowded 
out the gold. He wears eye-glasses and dresses 





























handsomely, and looks more like a prosperous 
broker than a dramatic author. Mr. Howanp 
was engaged upon the editorial staff of the Trib 
une When he made his first suecess as a play 
wright. The play was Saratoga, and it had the 
yood fortune to be produced by Mr. Day's 
company 

GERALD Massey, one of the most discussed 
and least read of British authors, is coming to 
this country to lecture. He is sixty years of 
age, and up to his twenty-first birthday his life 





was a bitter struggle. He is a poet, a philoso- 
yher, and a spiritualist, and it will be in the hall 
of the latter sect that he will be first heard in 
Boston. 

—London’s famous preacher, the Rev, C. H. 
SPURGEON, says that he is always preparing his 
sermons, reading and thinking, but the cific 
preparation begins at six o’clock on Saturday 
evening His great difficulty is to find a text, 
he having preached so many sermons in the 
course of his life. His published sermons till 
thirty-three volumes, and these he keeps on a 
shelf neat t 1 


t hand, so that he may look back auc 
see that he does not repeat himself. 

Miss Many GakRetT, who is the wealthiest 
unmarried woman in the United States, las de- 


voted the most of her time to nursing. She 
nursed her mother through a long illness, and 
was her father’s nurse during the trying days 
preceding his death. Now she is in const t 
attendance upon her brother Ropert C, Gar 
retr. Miss Garrett is short and dark. She 
always wears glasses and dresses in black \ 
solitaire diamond ring is her only ornament 
Notwithstanding her enormous wealth, she has 


had a very sad life 

—Miss Gertrupe Gipert, of New York, gave 
a unique entertainment at her Newport home 
the other night. At eleven o'clock the guests 
were ushered into the servants’ hall, which was 
hung with pumpkins made into Jack-o’-lan 
terns, and dressed with ears of dried corn, 
wheat, red peppers, and other products of tl 
fall season. The guests were seated at tables, 
and at each place was a common tin plate, a 
coarse napkin, a bottle of beer, and a big mug. 
Roasted oysters were served hot from the coals, 
and those who had the bad taste not to care for 
this delectable dish were given salads and such 
fancy stuff. After the roast there,was dancing 
until the party broke up. 








Fig. 1.—Frtt Har with Featuer Boa. 


House and Street 
Toilettes. 

Tue dress illustrated in Fig. 1, 
of rosewood cashmere, has a full 
straight skirt,which is open on 
the right side, the edges spread- 
ing apart and showing a panel 
braided with black soutache. 
The back of the bodice is plain, 
the front is cut down and filled 
in with scarf draperies, within 
which is a draped plastron, The 
edges are lightly braided. A wa- 
tered ribbon belt is tied in a long 
bow at the front 

Fig. 2 is a costume of Russian 
green camel’s-hair. The skirt is 
braided on the front, and has a 
full straight second skirt hung 
upon it, which laps at the waist 
and spreads apart lower down to 
show the braided under-skirt. 
The full blouse bodice has braid- 
ed sleeves, plastron, and collar. 
The lower edge is slipped under 
the skirt beneath a wide braided 
belt. 





Winter Hats and Bonnets. 
Fic. 1 is a low-crowned moose- 
colored felt hat, with a wide au- 
reole brim faced with brown vel- 
vet and corded at the edge. A 
strapped bow of cream and brown 
ribbon loops is fastened on the 
centre of the erown. A boa of 
natural brown ostrich feathers 
encircles the crown; the ends 
are caught together at the back 
of the neck by a ribbon bow, 
which is connected by a strap 
to the bow on the crown, and 
from there are brought around 
the neck and tied at the front. 

The soft-crowned toque Fig. 2 
is made of cloth to match a cos- 
tume, with a band of fur around 
the edge. A long-looped ribbon 
bow is placed on the centre of 
the crown, with a hanging loop 
and knotted fringed end on one 
side. 

The bonnet Fig. 3 has its puffed 
crown of light gray piece felt em- 
broidered with small sprays in 
darker gray and pinked at the 
edge The frame is bordered 
with folds of gray velvet, and the 
front is trimmed with a puff of 
gray velvet surmounted by a gray 
ribbon bow and a white fancy 
feather. The strings are held by 
a steel clasp on the back, and a 
similar ornament is on the front. 
A moss green velvet bonnet with 
a soft puffed crown is shown in 
Fig. 4. A band of gold-lace en- 
cireles the crown. <A bow of 
moss green ribbon is on the 
frout, and strings of the riblon 
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AND BONNETS, FIGS. 1-4. 


Fig. 3.—Emproiwwerep Fett Donner. 


STREET TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Brained Camei's-Uain CustUME. 


Fig 











4.—Vetvet Powxner. 


are knotted on the back, with 
the stems of two gilded green 
quills fastened in the knot. 





Embroidery Designs from 
tke South Kensington 
School. 

See illustrations on double page, 


Supplement, 
FY 1 of this group of designs 
is a small fire-screen, very 


striking in effect. The panels 
are of olive green velveteen, and 
are worked in Japanese style, the 
outline being in fine gold thread. 
Some of the leaves are diagonally 
worked in satin stitch with nat- 
ural-colored crewel, faded leaf 
shades at the tips; others are 
filled in with seeding stitches ; 
two of the iris flowers are solidly 
worked with yellow silk, and those 
on the alternate panels in gold 
outline only. A working pattern 
is given in Fig. 2. These panels 
are mounted in a white-wood 
frame. So many novel and pret- 
ty screen frames are now to be 
found in white, gold, and pale 
colors, fitted with panels of rich, 
delicate, and artistic needle-work, 
that it becomes difficult to make 
a choice for illustration. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are glove sachets, 
the first of peacock blue satin 
with very beautifully shaded 
sprays of terra-cotta and green 
silk embroidery. It is lined with 
cream-colored quilted silk, and 
bound with cord to match the 
satin. The second is of olive 
green satin lined with primrose 
silk, and has sprays of primroses 
solidly worked in natural colors. 

In Figs. 5-7 we give sketches 
selected from a set of beautiful 
and costly panels which have re- 
cently been worked by the Roval 
School of Art Needle-Work for 
the saloon of the yacht Vorfrida. 
This is, we tMk, the first time 
we have given an example of 
needle-work applied to such a 
purpose in the pages of this 
paper; nevertheless it has been 
so applied for many years. Tlie 
panels are seventeen in number, 
and are of bright yellow satin. 
The style of design is the same 
throughout, but they are worked 
in an infinite variety of form and 
coloring, no two flowers in a pan- 
el being of the same color: the 
whole is outlined with fine dark 
silk, which has the effect of 
making the design stand out well. 

Cushions and footstools have 
been worked for the same saloon 
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in very effective patterns and harmonious colors, of which our 
space will not allow us to give examples, but the three panels il- 
lustrated will serve to show the beauty and importance of the un- 
dertaking, forming as it does the entire decorations of the Zor- 
Srida’s saloon. 





RECEPTION AND VISITING TOILETTES. 


JIG. 1.—This graceful costume is of silk in alternate stripes of 
pink and the new coleus red (with purple tinges), with a waist- 
coat and revers of plain coleus red silk. The striped skirt is ir- 
regularly pleated, being quite straight behind and slightly draped 
on the left hip. The redingote is long and in large pleats behind, 
but is cut off in a short jacket waist in front with small revers at 
the. top. The waistcoat of plain silk is double-breasted, with 
large Directoire revers and two rows of old-silver buttons; inside 
at the top is a plastron of the plain silk with a high collar and a 
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RECEPTION AND VISITING TOILETTES 


large cravat bow. Black felt hat with wide brim turned up 
behind, and trimmed with a drooping cluster of soft black os- 
trich plumes and band and bow of coleus red ribbon. Suede 
gloves. Cloth shoes tipped with patent-leather. 

Fig. 2.—This Parisian toilette is of-stiff moiré in two shades of 
blue-gray combined with plain silk of the lightest blue-gray or 
granite shade. The skirt forms double flat pleats on the front 
and sides of the striped silk, while the back of plain silk is slightly 
draped, and extends in a scarf along the hips, drooping thence in 
a sash which has fringed tassel-like ends. The corsage is short 
on the sides, and is slightly open at the top; the left side is flat, 
while the right side is set in three pleats on the shoulder. The 
easy cool sleeves form two bias folds of the silk above the elbows. 
The irregularly shaped collar, pointed on the left side, full and 
round behind, and short and full on the right, is of Duchesse lace 
applied to gauze. Light Suéde gloves. Granite silk slippers and 
rose silk stockings. Gray gauze fan with a painted border of pink 
chrysanthemums. 


“A VETERAN.’ 


See illustration on page 797 


\ " A. PAR ae has sug to this year’s Salon two pictures in 
B ’. e striking contrast. Nothing, in fact, could be more lifferent 
in conception, 5g Se and sentiment from hi Ss more important can- 
vas, the violent scene of naval warfare illustrating the capture of 
the Aent by Surcouf, than the quiet, remote pasture-field where, 
in the cool shadow of fragrant hedge-rows, and 
luscious meadow-grass, a retired war steed is enjoying his o¢ium 
cum dignitate. Everything in the pea 
and well-earned leisure; but lo! on the tranquil evening air bursts 
the shrill blast of the clarion; the once familiar sound reaches the 
dulled ear of our veteran, stirring up recollections of gallant charges 
and glorious encounters, and for a moment a transformation comes 
over the old , used- up creature, 


fetlock deep in 


eful composition tells of re 


His head is proud| v raised, his ears 


pricked up, ‘his limbs firmly straightened, his stumpy tail forgets 
and when on the road yonder 


its spiritless droop ; behind the 
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barn a brilliant regiment of cuirassiers shoots 
by, the sunlight dancing on their steel and gold, 
the brave old veteran stands for a moment ready 
to join in the charge. But his failing strength 
betrays him, the glittering vision vanishes before 
his stiffened joints have time to limber up in 
obedience to his martial will, and the ancient 
hero of perhaps many a battle is left to forget 
his momentary thrill of warlike ardor in the 
tamer luxuries of timothy and clover. 

The subject lends itself to homely pathetic in- 
terpretation, and has been treated before this by 
various artists. M. Paris, however, has invested 
it with a quiet charm all his own: the transpar- 
ent limpidity of the atmosphere, the quict lines 
of fence, road, and barn, the stillness of the land- 
scape, the accurate harmony of distances, com- 
bine in conveying an impression of peaceful, 
almost monotonous tranquillity, suddenly dis- 
turbed, and enhancing the effect of transitory 
brilliancy bursting for a moment upon the scence ; 
and though last, not least, the gaunt, bony, rheu- 
matic form of the “ Veteran” himself reveals a 
careful student of zoologieal anatomy. 





WILLIAM III. LANDING AT 
MARGATE—1697. 
Sec illustration on first page. 

HIS interesting engraving is from the cele- 
| brated picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
Hampton Court Palace, representing the landing 
of William III. at Margate, November 14, 1697, 
after the signing of the Peace of Ryswick, which 
had established the Revolution of 1688 on a firm 
basis, and restored England to its ancient place 
in the first rank of European powers. This wis 
due mainly to the diplomacy of William III, 
whose return home was a complete ovation. On 
the day he re-entered London, says Macaulay, 
“no work was done, no shop was opened, in the 
two thousand streets of that immense mart. For 
that dav the chief avenues had, mile after mile, 
been covered with gravel, all the companies had 
provided new banners, all the magistrates new 
robes. Twelve thousand pounds had been expend- 
ed in preparing fireworks. Great multitudes of 
people had come up from the neighboring shires 
to see the show. Never had the city been in a 
more loyal or more joyous mood. The evil days 
were past.” 

The picture, which is eighteen by fifteen feet, 
hangs in William III.’s presence-chamber, where 
are placed the collection of the beauties of the 
court of William and Mary, which won Sir God- 
frey Knelier his knighthood, and made Quecn 
Mary unpopular in her own court. The King is 
represented in armor on a white horse, trampling 
on the emblems of war, beneath which lies a flam- 
ing torch. Above are Mercury and Peace in a 
cloud supporting the King’s helmet, decorated 
with a Janrel wreath, while a Cupid holds a scroll. 
Neptune, with attendants, welcomes him to Brit- 
ish ground. In front, Plenty with her cornucopia 
offers him a bunch of olives, and Flora presents 
flowers. In the distance are ships with their sails 
swelled by the east wind. The hair of Plenty is 
ingeniously ruffled and blown in the same diree- 
tion. Mrs. Bury and another actress sat for the 
emblematic figures in the foreground. In the 
same room are hung Sir Godfrey Kneller’s pic 
ture of the landing of William IIT. at Torbay, and 
an anonymous picture of William III. embarking 
from Holland. The room is decorated with ex- 
quisite carvings by Grinling Gibbons, and on the 
mantel-piece are specimens of fine Oriental ware 
from Queen Mary’s collection. It was here that the 
King gave audience to ambassadors and states- 
men, and the crimson damask canopy still re- 
mains under which was formerly the chair of 
state 








HEARING AND BELIEVING. 
By W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN.* 


a 


CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 
Mason Hataaway (retired). 
Jane Hatuaway, his daughter. 
Miss Maruory, @ spinster. 
Markuam Epwanps, a young man, 
Ross, a lady's-maid. 
Witi1aMs, a footman. 

Scene.—The drawing-room in Major Hathaway's conn- 
try residence. Miss Marbury and Jane are discoy- 
ered 
Jane (sighing deeply, and throwing her work to 

the floor). What a detestable afternoon! Only 

four o’clock; two hours to dinner. Heigho! 
[ Yawns, and gazes abstractedly out of the 
window, 

Miss Marbury (primly). My dear, let me beg 
of you to remember that such displays of emo- 
tion are distinctly uncalled-for in a young lady. 

Jane (petnlantly). Now, aunt, dospare me. Who 
wouldn't be bored to death in such a frightfully 
stupid hole? Nota caller dares to approach the 
house; papa is growing so unbearably deaf that 
he don’t understand one word out of ten, and 
even you get a trifle tiresome after six or eight 
hours or so. Shall I never have a chince to 
marry and get away from it all ? 

Miss Marbury. Jane, 1 am amazed. How can 
you talk in such an unmaidenly manner? A 
young lady should never even hint at marriage, 
save as the remotest of contingencies. At your 
age I should as soon have thought of being trans- 
lated as married. 

Jane. But, aunt, I am twenty years old, and 
I can’t help looking ahead a little. Ive had 
chances enough, but papa has put a veto on them 
all, All he will say is that it is not the son-in- 
Jaw that he has always had in mind. I think 
that he might keep his daughter in mind occa- 
sionally, 





* The author wishes to say that, althongh not ex- 
actly an adaptation, the first idea of his farce was sug- 
rm Ad a play by Jules Moinaux entitled Les Deux 








Miss Marbury (frigidly). Suppose, my dear, 
that we go on with Zélémaque. The elevated 
sentiments and dignified philosophy— 

Jane (rising and excitedly pacing up and down). 
Bother 7élémaque ! 

Enter Williams. He is carrying a note on a salver, 
which he solemnly presents to Miss Hathaway. 
Jane (tearing it open). From papa. You will 

excuse me, aunt. [Zeads.] “Dear daughter: 

Mr. Markham Edwards called to-day and made a 

formal proposal for your hand. He is amiable, 

intelligent, rich, and of a good family; but I gave 
him plainly to understand that it could never be. 

He is not the son-in-law that I have always had 

in mind. You will have dinner served at seven 

instead of six, and you will be kind enough to 
sec that the cutlets are better done than last time. 

Your affectionate father, Godfrey Hathaway.” 

[ Throwing down leticr.] Williams, you may go; 

there is noanswer. [ Zurning to Miss Marbury. | 

Papa is not only as deaf as a stone, but he is 

actually as insensible as one. Another chance 

gone, and not even to have the pleasure of spoil- 
ing it for myself. It’s positively unendurable. 

Miss Marbury (coldly). 1 trust, Jane, that you 
are not so wholly lost to a proper sense of de- 
corum as to intimate that you have—er—an in- 
terest in this Mr. Edwards! 

Jane. Why, I never saw him but once in my 
life. [Aside.] But that was enough. [Aloud.] 
I'd take, though, the King of the Cannibal Islands, 
to escape from papa—and 7élémague—even if I 
were morally certain of going to replenish the 
royal larder inside of six weeks. 

Miss Marbury (severely), You will retire to your 
room and write me out the third chapter of the 
Young Lady's Friend. 1 cannot sufficiently ex- 
press— 

Jane. But, aunt— 

Miss Marbury. Also the fourth chapter. 

Jane (angrily). I insist upon— 

Miss Marbury, And also the fifth. 


| flonnecs angrily out of the room, Miss Marbury 


| 


| That was twelve long 


Dear child, I dare not let her 
see how deeply I sympathize with her.  [ Rising 
and walking to mirror. | Ah, yes! even this 
withered heart of mine still beats responsive to 
Love's young dream; for I too, Arabella Marbury, 
have known what it is to love. To think that 
this wrinkled but still presentable cheek once 
blushed, that this dim but even now not wholly 
unattractive eve once brightened at the approach 
of one manly—I may even say masculine—form! 
It is now just twelve years since that fatal 
night. It was in this very room that Godfrev 
Hathaway told me the swect story of his love. I 
listened in maidenly reserve to those delicious 
words, and then he stopped and awaited my an- 
I breathed one little word. Need I say 
that it was “ Yes” ? 
reached his ears. At that very moment the aw- 
ful affliction which has clouded his life came upon 
him as lightning from a clear sky. He was stone- 
deaf. It was impossible for me to make him 
hear. Neither pen nor paper was at hand, and 
so the precious opportuyity was lost forever. 

g, Weary years ago, and dur- 
ing all that time not a single word has passed 
between us. But one melancholy satisfaction re- 
mains tome. At the table I take an innocent 
pleasure in secing that he shall never lack for 
buns, of which he is passionately fond. I take 


sigh ing deeply. | 


swer. 


| care that we have them morning, noon, and night, 
| and I watch his plate with devoted solicitude. 





Whenever I see that it is empty I motion William 
to pass him the buns. With what rapture do I 
note his grateful smile! And yet how unsatis- 
factory is this silent intercourse of bups! How 
feebly can the deeper longings of the spirit be 





[Jane | 


Alas! that little word never | 


expressed by a bun, even though it be well sug- | 


ared on the top! [Sighs deeply.] Ah! I hear 
his footstep. He must not sce this tear-stained 
face; he might suspect all. It might even take 
away his appetite for buns, 
| Retreats behind a@ acreen in corner of room, 
Enter Major Hathaway. He is reading aloud 
Srom a book. 

Major Hathaway (gesticulating viole ntly). “Deaf- 
ness is the most insupportable of human afflic- 
tions. While the effect is the same the causes 
may be widely different. In cases where there 
is but a temporary obstruction of the Eustachian 
tubes it may be, and often is, curable. But where 
the drum of the ear has sustained a permanent 
injury, it is generally irremediable.” This is iim- 
portant, if true. Unfortunately I have never 
been able to ascertain just what the difficulty is 
in my case. 

| Taps his ear thoughtfully with one hand while 
tu ning over the leaves of the book with the 
other. 

Miss Marbury (advancing from behind the 
screen). I cannot resist the temptation. [ Bash- 
fully turning away her head and speaking very 
low.| Yes, Godfrey, yes. 

Major Hathaway (still absorbed). “ Congenital 
malformation may form—” 

Miss Marbury (louder). Yes, Godfrey, yes. 

Major Hathaway. “The acoustic properties of 
several non-metallic bodies—” 

Miss Marbury (still louder). Need I say, God- 
frey, that my heart says “yes”? [Turning 
around, and secing him still buried in his book | 

' 





An: 
Major Hathaway (looking up). Why, Arabella! 

Miss Marbury (confusedly). I only came to 
ask— 

Major Hathaway. Eh! What's that? 

Miss Marbury (very loudly). Should you like 
buns, as usual, this evening? 

Major Hathaway (hesitating, and then brighten- 
ing up). Oh, my cold is much better, thank you. 

Miss Marbury (ecstatically). He says that his 
cold is much better. No, Godfrey; I was inquir- 
ing if you wished— 

Major Hathaway (impatiently). No, no; any- 
thing but that. You know that I have never fish- 
ed in my life. 

Afiss Marbury (in despair). Buns! 
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Mujor Hathaway (shaping his hand to his ear). 
Puns? 

Miss Marbury (screaming in his ear). Buns! 
Buns!! Buns!!! 

Major Huthaway (mournfully). 1 don’t hear a 
word. 

[Miss Marbury expresses her despair in dumb- 
show, and leaves the room. 

Major Hathaway (walking up and down the 
voom). Adorable creature! But what was it she 
wanted to say to me? Could it have been that 
little word I have waited twelve long weary years 
to hear! Ah me! Was ever ardent lover con- 
demned to a crueler fate? That little word she 
but just now breathed into my ear. Was it “ yes,” 
could it have been “no”? Candidly, it sounded 
more like “ bim bom” than anything else. Sure- 
ly, though, she could not trifle thus with my holi- 
est feelings? After all,‘ bim bom” is an equiv- 
ocal expression. Even if it were not “yes,” it 
was certainly not “no.” I may still hope. [Zn- 
ter Williams. He comes up behind him, playfully 
snapping his fingers at his ears, and whistling loud- 
ly.] But how long is this to last? Only three 
times a day—at breakfast, at luncheon, and at din- 
ner—can we hold communication together. And 
then onlyin buns, If there is anything on earth 
that Labsolutely loathe, itis buns. But Teat them 
for her sake. I would even live absolutely upon 
them if that could bring me nearer to her. 

Williams, Now, then, old graven image, are 
you asleep again ? 

Major Hathaway. Devoted and excellent wo- 
man! [ Sighs deeply. 
Williams, Wot an aggervating old mummy it 

If it weren’t for Rose I'd give warning to- 
morrow. Dashed if I’m not dead tired of being 
a human ealliope at eighteen dollars a month and 
found! 

[ Bangs his fist into his hand at the Major's 

The latter turns quickly, and Wii- 

liams becomes petrified in the regulation 
attitude. 

Major Hathaway. Well, now, what is it? 

Williams (loudly). Miss Marbury presents her 
compliments, and shall she order buns as usual ? 

Major Hathaway. Order what ? 

Williams (in his ear). Buns! Buns!! Buns!!! 

Major Hathaway. Bonds ? 

Williams (very londly). No; buns !!!! 

Major Hathaway. Oh, buns! 

Williams. Yes, sir. [Jn an ordinary tone.] I 
wonder if he really did hear that ? 

Major Hathaway (sighing). Oh yes, I suppose 

I'd ask her to make it biscuits, but she might 
misinterpret my motives. 

Williams (about to leave). Very well, sir. 

Major Hathaway. Wait ay 
sir. [ Williams approaches. 

Major Hathaway (hesitatingly). I hawe been 
thinking, Williams, that I have been a little hard 
of hearing lately. Have you noticed it ? 

Williams (loudly), Not a bit of it, sir. [Jn an 
ordinary tone.| Wot an old adder it is! Ifa 
ton of dynamite went off under his chair he'd 
think it was a knock at the door. 

Major Hathaway. 1 am very glad it is not ap- 
parent. I had begun to fear that it was getting 
noticeable. What I wish to say is that a cele- 
brated surgeon, Dr. Black, is coming here to-day 
to operate upon me for—er—a slight difficulty 
that I find in hearing. Not that it is really ne- 
cessary, but one can never hear too well. Yon 
will have him shown into the library when he 
comes. One other thing— What was it? 
[Speaking audibly to himself.| Oh yes, dinner. 
| Very lond.] I wished to speak to you about— 

Williams (bawling in his ear). Dinner! 

Major Hathaway. Yes, dinner. | 70 audience ] 
Williams is certainly an invaluable servant. So 
quick to compreliend my wishes, even before I 
saythem. He actnally seems to read my thoughts. 
Now I think I will ask him to order veal-cutlets 
this evening. [Very loudly.) I will have this 
evening— 

Williams (at his ear). Veal-cutlets ! 

Major Hathaway (delightedly).. Did you hear 
that? Wonderful! Yes, veal-cutlets. Williams, 
I will say that I appreciate your faithful service 
to me, and I shall take care to remember you in 
my will, Not for very much, you know; but you 
will be there. [Speaking to himself.] A thou- 
sand dollars will be about right, I think. 

Williams (fervently). Heaven preserve your 
honor! [| Aside.] That is, for a reasonable length 
of time. [A terrific crash of glass is heard outside. 
Williams rushes to window.| Blessed if he hasn’t 
fallen into the conservatory! Hi, there! | Sornud 
of fire-arms.| Head him off there by the fountain! 
I’m a sinner if he isn’t through the hedge! Hi! 
hi! There he goes! Stole away! stole away! 

[ Goes hastily out, 

Major Hathaway (walking up leisurely), Deuce 
take the man! Ishe crazy? Wasn't thata ring 
atthe door? [Zooks out.| Death and confusion! 
What is that fellow doing among my orchids ? 
Ruin and destruction! There goes my Victoria 
Regia! Will nobody stop him? Williams, I say, 
Williams! vushes out at opposite door. 
Enter Mv. Markham Edwards. J/is coat is bad- 

ly torn, his hat crushed in, and his umbrella 

broken. 

Edwards (throwing himself upon a lounge). 
Safe for the moment. [Breathes very hard.] But 
it was a lively burst. Gardeners, dogs, grooms, 
horse-pistols. How I did go through that con- 
servatory! and how that conservatory did go 
through me! But seriously, the situation is an 
awkward one. Here am I, Markham Edwards, a 
young man of unexeeptionable character, actually 
in the position of having feloniously broken into 
a gentleman’s private residence. It is easy to 
justify my actions to myself, but how will they 
appear to others? Just a weck ago I met Miss 
Hathaway at a dance. We were mutually en- 
chanted. Yesterday I made a formal proposal 
for her hand to her father. My addresses were 
curtly and peremptorily rejected. To-day I go to 
the house, only to be refused admittance. In des- 


ear. 


80. 


noment, Come here, 




















peration I climb up on the wall that fences the 
grounds, in the faint hope of being able to eatch a 
glimpse of her, to assure her of my unwavering con- 
staney and deathless devotion. In my excitement 
I miss my footing, and fall headlong into the con- 
servatory. You know the rest; at least you heard 
it. Alas! my present asylum is, I fear, only a tem- 
porary one. | Footsteps are heard without.| They 
are on me now. 

[ He rushes to one door, to be confronted by 
the Major, and then to the other, to fall 
into the hands of Williams. 

Major Hathaway (in great excitement). That’s 
it! Collar him! Don’t let him twist under your 
arm! 

Williams (grabbing him). Now, then, young fel- 
low, what have you got to say for yourself? Name 
and address, 7/ you please. We won’t stand on 
wisiting cards. 

Edwards (staring stupidly from one to the other). 
th ? 

Wams, Hay, is it? Well, Mr. Hay, you’ve 
come to grass this time. Speak up, can’t you? 
You're not deaf, I suppose ? 

Edwards. W\hy—er—really, 
That’s an idea. [ Aloud.] 
you speak a little louder ? 

Williams (releasing him and starting back). 
Blessed if it isn’t another one of them! [Shout- 
ing to Major Hathaway.] Deaf as a stone, and 
says hisname is Hay. Shall I send for the police ? 

Major Hathaway (with a sudden change of man- 
ner). What's that? Deaf? Not on any account. 
Ask him if he’s married. 

Williams (shortly ). Married or single ? 

Edwards (aside). May as well tell the truth. 
[Aloud.] 1 do not speak German, 

Williams (very loudly). No, no. 
wife ? 

Kdwards (pulling out penknife) 





[Aside.] Deaf! 


Pardon me, but will 


Have you a 


It is at your 


| service, but I’m afraid it won't cut, 


Williams (vociferating). Is there a Mrs. Hay ? 

Edwards (suddenly comprehending) Oh no: 
there’s no Mrs. Hay, [Aside.] And no Mr. Hay 
either, for that matter. 

Major Hathaway (anxiously). What does he 
say? 

Williams (loudly). No; and don’t want to be. 

Major Hathaway (with great urbanity). You 
must pardon me, Mr, Hay, for the very informal 
nature of your reception here, You must remain 
and dine with us. In fact, I shall insist on your 
accepting either my hospitality or that of the 
County Jail. 

Edwards (greatly embarrassed). Really, you 
know, I don’t think —[aside]—since he puts it in 
that way. [Aloud] My dear sir, I accept with 
great pleasure—I may even say with the greatest 
of pleasure. 

Major Hathaway. Excellent ! 
Mr. Hay to my room. 


Williams, show 
You will find a complete 
wardrobe there—brushes and everything you ean 
require. Dinner will be served at seven. 

Williams (indignantly). This settles it. 
bad enough to be an animated ear-trumpet to one 
deaf man, but to act as a long-distance telephone 
between two of them—oh no! [Loudly.] This 
way, sir, 

[The two gentlemen bow ceremoniously, and 
Edwards and Williams retire. 

Major Hathaway (ecstatically). The son-in-law 
that I have always had in mind! As I intend to 
live with my daughter, I long ago determined that 
she should marry no one but a deaf man. To 
have her marry a man with ordinary hearing 
would be a daily and hourly torture to me. They 
would be continually exchanging confidences and 
telling each other secrets of which I would be 
totally ignorant. But with a deaf husband, espe- 
cially one a trifle deafer than I am, there can be 
no concealment, and I shall know everything that 
is going on. Could anything have been better 
arranged? Now to acquaint Jane with my—I 
mean her good fortune. She shall marry him or 
no one. 

[ Goes out chuckling and rubbing his hands 
together. 

Edwards (entering from opposite door). TI must 
see her, if only for a moment. I may never have 
another chance. At any moment that old Turk 
may consign me to a dungeon cell. But how to 
accomplish it ? . 

Tinter Rose. She starts back in alarm. 

Edwards (reassuringly). Dowt be frightened. 
It’s only me—I mean it’s only I. 

Rose (timidly). Oh, sir! 

Edwards (aside). She may be able to help me. 
[Aloud.| Tell me, is Miss Hathaway at home % 
Yes? I smust see her. Will you take her this 
withered rose, this treasured token of our first 
meeting | feels anxiously in one pocket after an- 
other]; this withered rose, this treasured token 
[going desperately through his clothes] of our first— 
| Aside.] One must always be prepared to cope 
with an emergency like this—[ walks to table where 
there is a stand of flowers and cuts off a rose, 
returning to Rose]—this treasured token of our 
first meeting, and tell her that I am waiting here. 
Heaven will reward you, my good girl, and I'll do 
something toward it myself. 

Tose (aside), There can’t be any harm in obli- 
ging sucl a nice-spoken young man. [ Aloud.] 
If you please, sir, what name shall I say ? 

Edwards, Ol! anything, so long as you give 
her the flower. Smith, Robinson, Clark, Jones. 

Rose (glibly). Mr. Smith Robinson Clark Jones. 
Very well, sir. 

Edwards. No, no; not that. 
that. Don’t name me at all, 
me Number One, if you like. 
to look out for me then. 

Rose. I understand. Wait here for five min- 
utes. [ Exit hastily. 

Edwards (nervously pacing up and down). She 
will come; I know she will. And now what am 
I to say to her? After an acquaintance of a 
week I can hardly venture on an abrupt declara- 
tion. I must be diplomatic. 1 want her to elope 
with me, but it would be extremely ill-advised to 


It’s 


I mean not all of 
Number me. Call 
She will be sure 
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make the proposition boldly. I must be dis- 
creet. 
Enter Williams. 

Williams. Well, if this drivelling idiot hasn't 

broken out again! [Zoudly.] Is it soap, sir? 
[Edwards motions him away with a gesture 
of impatience, 

Williams (disgustedly). Wot an object to be 
giving orders to a respectable serving-man! Wot 
a low creature it is! Look at them ears! [Nd- 
wards walks to window and drums loudly on the 
pane.| Come away from that,now. We don’t 
want people to know that you're in the house. 
They'd take the place for a dime musenm. Oh, 
Lov’, that mouth will certainly kill me! 

Edwards (restraining himself by a great effort). 
If k want anything I will ring. You may 
[ Aside.]  Insolent beggar! 

Williams (deferentially). Yes, sir. [Jn an or- 
dinary tone.| This particular Mr. Hay must have 
been very freshly mown. 

[ The door opens and Jane enters. 

Edwards (starting forward ). Jane! Miss 
Hathaway ! 

Williams (confidentially). Deaf, mum ; deaf as 
a post. Name Hay. 

Edwards (aside). Confound it! I forgot that. 

Jane (confusedly) Mr. Hay! 

Wi iams | hawling in Edwards’s eav) Mr Hay '! 

Edwards I cannot betray myself. 
[ Aloud. } I beg pardon. 

June (in omazement). You deaf! 
Wi 
let! 


go. 


(aside). 


Impossible ! 
liams (repeating). You deaf!! Impossi- 
' 


Edwards ( feelingly ). It is indeed too true. 

Williams. Lor’, mum, you can’t get anything 
out of him. He’s as hard of understanding as he 
is of hearing. A more stupider— 

Edwards (rushing forward and grasping him 
by the collar). This is too much! Now leave the 
room at once. 

Williams (stupefied ) Leave the room ? 

Edwards ( fiercely). Yes, and you'll go by the 
window if you wait much longer 

Williams (slowly retreating). Oh, Lor’, it’s a mir- 
acle! 

Edwards 


going ? 


(threateningly). Now, then, are you 
Williams (hacking out precipitately), Oh, yes, 
Certainly. By all means 
Edwards (rapidly) I haven't time to explain 
all now. 


sir. Of course 

Enough to say that your father and I 
He is under 
the impression that I am deaf, and for that rea- 


are at present on excellent terms. 


son, I suppose, I am invited to stay to dinner to- 
night. But 
ventured upon asking you to see me ilone, 
Ah! that withered rose! 
that treasured token of our first meeting! May 
I? Ah, 
thanks. [ With great earnestness } Oh, Miss Iath- 

the limited 
} You play 


ightful game $ 


he mav change his mind, and so I 
[Se 
ing the rose in her hand } 
[ Taking it and pressing it to his lips. | 
away, how can i express myself in 
time at my command? [ Abrupt 
lawn-tennis, of course. Isn’titade 
{ The very air seems full 
of love 
Jane. Oh, Mr. Edwards ! 
Edwards (aside). That was too abrupt. [ Aloud. ] 
I mean, of course, love—fifteen, love 
forty. Charming technicalities, are they not ? 
Oh, Jane! 
Trust to 


uy 


With intense feeling. 
, g 


—thirty, love 





[ With a sudden change of manner. | 
our only hope lies in instant flight! 


me, and we will court together the smiles, the 
frowns— 
Jane. Court together! 


Edwards (aside.) Lam too hasty again. [ Aloud. ] 
We were speaking of the tennis-court, were we 









not? A most healthful and fascinating— [ Ab- 

ruptl Can you not trust me? My life, my 

fortune, and my sacred honor are at your service. 
Jane. My service ! 


Edwards (aside). She cannot, will not under- 
stand. [Aloud.] Yes, overhand, underhand, ent, 
tw ist, lob. [ Rapidly. | Ah ! Some one comes. 
A carriage is waiting at the corner. I willengage 
a minister by telephone. I will give you choice 
of courts, service, and half-fifteen. Once united, 
no one can separate us. We will enter the mixed 
doubles at Narragansett. | The door opens slou ly | 
You consent? In half an hour, then, 

| Disappears as Major Hathaway enters. 

Major Hathaway (noticing Jane’s agitation). I 
trust, my love, that you are quite well. 

[Jane takes a card from her note-case and sol- 
emnly presents it to him. 

Major Hathaway (adjusting his glasses, and 
reading). “T am in excellent health, thank you, 
papa ” [ Severely.] What does this trifling mean ? 
Do you venture to insinuate by this extraordinary 
procedure that my hearing is defective ? 

Jane. Not at all. But these formal and cere- 
monious conventionalities 
I simply want to make the acknowledg- 
ment of them a little less onerous. 

Major Hathaway. Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. 
3y-the-way, there is something I wish to speak to 
you about. Quite an important matter. I have 
a husband for you. 

Jane. For me ! 

Major Hathaway (calmly). Of course for you, 
I don’t want one. It is a Mr. Hay, an extremely 
pleasant fellow. He is frightfully deaf, but you 
won't mind that. Iwill help youtalktohim. He 
is the son-in-law that I have always had in mind. 

Jane. Hay, and deaf! Never! 

Major Hathaway. Don't thank me, daughter. 
Your interests have always been nearest my heart. 
You will see him to-night. He dines with us, and 
is now in the house. 

Jane (aside). Edwards! Oh, joy! Oh, rapture! 
[ Aloud.| Dear papa, of course I wish to be guided 
entirely by you. 

Major Hathaway (looking at a card that he has 
in his hand), Bless me! Dr. Black is here at last. 
[Runs to the door.] Canvas-back and some of 
that 56 port for dinner to-night. We mustn’t 
let him escape us. [ Walking back and placing 
his hand on her head.| Bless you, my child! 

[Hit with handkerchief to his eyes. 


are excessive ly tire- 


some 





Jane ( pirouetting around the room). To be mar- 
ried at last! And to Edwards! Oh, happiness 
unalloyed! Oh, bliss without 4 cloud! [Sudden- 
ly.) Ah! But does he love me? [Brightening 
up.] Those impassioned words, that irresistible 
pleading! But what did it all mean? Love! 
Mixed doubles!! Clergyman!!! 

[ Throws herself into a chair and reflects deeply. 

Enter Major Hathaway in a great hurry. 

Major Hathaway (executing a lively pas seul), 
Oh, admirable Black! Oh, adorable Black! Oh, 
never-sufficiently-to-be-commended Black! — I 
hear! I hear! The operation has succeeded be- 
yond my wildest dreams. I hear the clock tick- 
ing on the mantel, the bees bleating in the fold, 
the little lambs singing among the flowers. I 
mean the bees stinging—no matter what I mean ; 
I don’t know myself. Speak tome, Jane. Drop 
a pin on the floor. Ask me for a new bonnet, if 
you like. Speak to me! Tell me anything— 
that the house is on fire, that my clothes don’t 
fit me, that the gas bill has just been received. 
Say something, anything! 

[Sinks into a chair exhausted, 

Jane (excitedly). You really hear! Is it pos- 
sible! 

Major Hathaway. 1s it possible! Ha! ha! 
Why, of course it is. The operation was over in 
a minute, and succeeded completely. That Black 
is a fine fellow. He shall marry you for his fee. 
He is precisely the son-in-law that I had always 
had in mind. 
| Jane (confusedly). And Mr.—er—Hay ? 
| Major Hathaway. Bother Mr. Hay! Saddle 
myself with a deaf son-in-law? Never! Main- 
tain a perpetual nuisance in my own house? Oh 
no! I suppose we must have him to dinner to- 
night, since I have invited him. But no canvas 
back, no ’56 port. Table claret will do, and veal- 
cutlets. [ Listening.] Isn’t that a German band ? 
Itis! itis! To think that I should ever be trans- 
ported with delight at the approach of a German 
band! ButIam. They are playing [listens in- 
tent/y|—yes, it is, it is, “ Home, sweet Home.” 
Tra-la—tra-la-la. Noble fellows! Imust not lose 
a note, [ Rus hes hastily out, singing. 





Jane (despairvingly). Allis lost unless—unless— 
[ With a sudden resolve.| He must have meant 
it; he shall stand by it. | Exit hurriedly. 
Enter Edwards. He wears white flannel trousers, a 

frock-coat, tennis cap, and carries an umbrella, 

” Edwards (excitedly). Hang it all! what was that 
understanding? 1 thought I lad made it per- 
fectly clear to her. I thought that I understood 
it myself. [ Wild/y]. Am I about to take a 
principal part in a marriage ceremony or in a set 
attennis? LI snust decide. | Re-enters room hasti U. 


Enter Williams carrying a number of bags, 

shawls, ete. 

Williams (throwing them ma heap on the floor). 
This isn’t part of my duty for which I hired, and 
I don’t do it. But Rose gave me my orders, and 
what Rose says goes. Wot a head she has on 
her! And wot a tongue! But to make a low, 
common porter out of me! And after living with 
some of the best families! I won’t stand it. 

[ Kicks the bird cage across the room. 
Enter Rose. 

Rose. What are those things doing on the floor? 
Pick them up at once, 

Williams (hastily gathe ring them upin his arms), 
Just what I thought myself. [Zenderly.] Ob, 
Rose, if you but knew— 

Rose (tartly). But I don’t, and you’re not to tell 
Listen. Miss Jane is going to be married. 

She will be here in another moment. Everything 
| must be ready. See that the way down-stairs is 
clear. 


me, 


Williams. And are you going? 

Rose. Certainly. I will never desert my young 
mistress, 

Williams. Nor I my young master. The Major 
gave him into my charge, and I will never leave 
him. Oh, Rose, promise me that you will ever 
remain faithful to your young mistress, 

Rose. 1 do. 

Williams (on his knees). And I swear to be 
fidelity itself to my young master. Oh, Rose, if 
you knew how happy those simple words of yours 
make me! 

Rose (looking down). You really mean it ? 
will be faithful to him ? 

Williams (taking her hand). Yes. Your young 
mistress and my young master shall never want 
the service of our two loving hearts. 

Rose (blushing). My sweet young mistress ! 

Williams (putting his arm around her). My 
beloved young master ! 

Enter Edwards. He is dressed in ordinary trou- 

sers, a tennis blazer, silk hat, and carries a 

racquet. 


You 


Edwards, This is worse and worse! [Runs up 
and looks at clock.| Time will be up in another 
minute! [Distractedly.| I dou’t know what she 
is going to do; I don’t know what I’m going 
to do! 


Enter Jane in travelling dress. 
Edwards (starting forward). Jane! 


Jane (catching sight of blazer). Then it was 
tennis. 
| Falls into chair and covers her face with 
handkei chief. 
Edwards. Why, yes—I mean, why, no. It’s 


anything you like. Jane, do you really mean it ? 
Would you rather marry me than play tennis this 
afternoon? Don’t hesitate to say soif you would. 
It doesn’t make the slightest difference to me 
—I mean it makes all the difference in the 
world. 

Jane. And you really wish it ? 

Edwards, Of course. Haven’t I told you so 
in a dozen different ways? [Rushing forward. | 
My own! 

Jane (repulsing him). Not now. The carriage, 
the clergyman—is everything ready ? 

Edwards. Yes, all is prepared. We have not 
a moment to lose. 

[Begins throwing the bags and shawls out of 
window, 





Muffied Voice (from below). Ten thousand fu 
ries! Deuce take it, is the house on fire? Hi, 
there! [ General consternation 

Kdwards, It is vour father. Isn't there 
way, a fence we can scale,a hole in the he 


a back 
dge ? 
Williams. Not a place for a mouse to get out 
of, let alone a bridal procession. 

Jane (de spairingly). All is lost! 

Rose (rushing to window). He's got the 
eage over his head, 
a minute or two. 

[ Whispers a few words to Jane. 

Jane (with sudden energy). No, all is not lost 
We have half an hour before dinner. [ 7o Ed 
wards.] Go and dress at once. Rose, vou will 
|} attend me. Williams, see that the °56 port, and 

not table claret, is served, and then come to me 


i 


vird- 


That will keep him busy for 





Now not a word from any of vou, but obev me 
| The party gather up the shawls, ele., and 
hastily separate, 
Enter Miss Marbury. 
Miss Marbury (sighing). Alackaday! how 


much longer must this poor heart keep its trem 
bling, fluttering secret? Ah, Godfrey, not if you 
would but hear me; but if you only could hear 
me! Eestatie thought! perhaps vou may. I have 
here [ producing an enormous ear trumpet | some- 
| thing which may aid me, if he can only be i 
duced to try it. Ihave been practising on it for 
a week | Puts it to her lips, and shouts into it, 
“ Yes, Godfrey, yes.”"] Surely he must hear that 
It is not his heart that is insensible, 
Enter Major Hathaw ay in eve ning dress. 

Major Hathaway (looking around suspiciously). 
Extraordinary occurrences this afternoon! Glad 
stone bags, shawls, bird-cages falling out of my 
second-story windows, and no explanations offer 
ed. I must look into this. 

[ Unfolds the eve ning paper and begins to 
read, still grumbling to himself. Miss Mar- 
bury comes up behind him, and with the 
trumpet at her lips blows a tremendous 
blast at his ear. 

Major Hathaway (bounding from 


| 
| 


e 


in- 


his chair), 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





Merciful heavens! Has the gas tank exploded ? 
| Whee 3 a ound suddenly and encounters Miss 
Marbury. 

Miss Marbury (through the trumpet). Oh, God- 
frey!!! 

Major Hathaway (retreating). In the name of 
all the— 

Miss Marbury. He hears me. 
last reached his heart. 
Twelve vears ago! 


My voice has at 
| Through the trumpet}. 


Major Hathaway (stomping his ears). Gracious 
heavens, woman! would you deafen me with that 
infernal instrument ? 

Miss Marbury (eestatically) How sweet to feel 
that he understands me at last! [7Zhrough the 
trumpet.| Oh, Godfrey! can my heart— 

Major Hathaway (snatching the trumpet away) 
Zounds! madam, do you fancy that I am resid- 
ing in the next block? Speak to me like a ra- 
tional being, in the ordinary way. 

Miss Marbury (sinking into a ch vr) My last 
hope is gone! Oh, why—oh, why did I not | 


=p aK 
while L had the chance ? 


Major Hathaway. You can do so now if you 
like. I can hear you very well. ; 

Miss Marbury (starting up). Hear! You ean 
hear ? 

Major Hathaway. Certainly. I am cured. 

Miss Marbury. Cured!! — 

Major Hathaway. Not a doubt of it. [ Tender 
ly.) Oh, Arabella! May I—ean I—shall I— 

Miss Marbury. Not now. Give me but a mo- 
ment or two to compose myself. The shock is 


too sudden, the happiness too great. 
[ Leaves the room hastily, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 
Major Hathaway. Adorable woman! 
believe that that little word was “ yes.” 
Edwards | Oh, Mr. Hay, I see you are on time. 
[ Edwards walks leisurely about, examining the pie 
tures, Major Hathaway following him closely, and 
speaking lowdly.| Well, L invited you to dinner, 
and I’m a man of my word. You're so infernal 
ly deaf, though, that I should think that a proper 
sense of delicacy would have led you to stay away, 
Still, [ hope yowll enjoy yourself, Hay. There 
will be reed-birds and celery for dinner. I hope 
you like them. Reed-birds for me, and celery 
for you, 3y-the-way, I don’t know your first 
name yet. I suppose it’s Timothy, thou Ha! 
ha! You don’t mind a joke, especially when you 
*can’t hear it, do you, Timothy? You are lots of 

fun, Clovertop. You are positively excruciating, 
I can’t tell you, my dear long-leaved 
Bermuda, how much I enjoy your society. You're 
a fine fellow, worth just about twenty dollars a 


really 


| Enter 


I 











Bluegrass, 


ton. Ha! ha! Now, then, just take a seat in the 
hay-press, and make yourself as small as possi- 
ble. [Enter Jane.] Jane, my child, have you 


made up your mind about Dr. Black ? 
[ Jane answers in dumb-show. 
Major Hathaway (pettishly). What did you 
say ? [Jane answers again in dionb-show | Curse 
those carts! They make such an infernal noise 
outside that one can’t hear a word. [Edwards 
and Jane exchange remarks in dumb-show | What 
are you whispering about ? Speak up, somebody 
Say something; say anything. 
: [Jane goes up close to him and pretends to 
vociferate in his ear. 


Major Hathaway (tremilously), This is very 
strange. Can it be possible? Williams! I 
say, Williams! [Aside.] I must know the worst 


at once. [Hnter Williams.] Is dinner ready ? 
[ Williams answers in di mb show 
Major Hathaway. Why don’t you answer, you 
fool! [ Williams shouts in dumb-show. 
Major Hathaway (sinking into a chair). Heaven 
preserve me! This time I am entirely and abso- 
lutely deaf. Iam unable to catch a single word. 
That villain Black! He has ruined me for life! 
Jane, my child, your poor old father has gone un- 

der this time for good. 

(Jane pretends to weep violenily. 
Major Hathaway (cheerfully). Never mind. I 


} 


| 


ean stand it if you ean. Hav, my boy, we can 
sympathize aga 1 mav sav that you were al- 
wavs the son-in-law I have had in mind; but 





Jane, I'll leave it to you this time [Jane crosses 
over to her father, who takes her hand and places 
it in that of Edwards.] I 


sless you, my children! 
Edwards. Thank vou . 

Major Hathaway (starting back). What ? 
Edwards ( 
Jane. 


Ever so much obliged, 
Dear papa! 





Major Hath rway (nat embling voice). I dis 
tinetly heard vou say “Much obliged,” and ve 


” ’ 
“ Dear papa 


Edwards. Of course vou did. Perfectly nat 


ral remarks under the circumstances, were they 
ot? 
Vajor Hathaway. But I heard vou sav them 
Adwards (coolly). Why not? Youare not deaf, 
are you? 
Major Hath rway. I don’t know whether I am 
or not. Jane, what does all this mean ? 
Jane. I'm sure I don’t know, papa, unless 
is that Mr. Edwards was determined to become 
the son-in-law that vou have always had in mind 


Major Hathaway (to Edwards). Then you are 
not Hay ? ’ 
Edwards No, 
Major Hathaway 

Edwards. No 





Nor deaf ? 





Major Hathaway (struggling with his fee ) 
Bless you, my children! I have said “t, and I 
sha’n’t go back of my word, | Enter Miss Ma 
bury ] Oh, Arabella, your voice alone can con 
vince me that my heppiness is not even yet a 
dream, That little word, it was— 

Miss Marbury (blushi 1g and looking do ) 

Major Hathaway (crossing over and taking her 
hand). And now, to fittingly celebrate this plea- 
sant oceasion, this uspicious moment, we are only 
waiting your pleasure [ be wing to audience} j 


the announcement that— 


Williams ( from hehind). Dinner is served 


[ Curtai a | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hloostrr. 
designs late 


Make your black silk dress ané@ wrap by 



















































y given in Bazar, and trim with silk cord 
gimp. Wear a black felt hat trimmed with greet 
feathers and velvet 

1. I Handsome cloth long cloaks t ed with 
fur will be fashionable, and do not cost as much as a 
long ba il-skin cl 

H.N Hav cloth snit with yo Ast n 
fur collar and muff, adding more fur on tt skirt 
of the gown. 

W. BS. At an afternoon te rve tea, ch te, 
bouillon, thin rolled bread nd batter, ama kes 
olives, etc. The ladies who pour tea sit at th 
part of the tim 1 stand also, moving about ¢ y- 
ing themselves much as other guests do 

Iana.—A toque is a soft-crowned turhat 

Sunsoriper.—It is good form to use a ntler "a 
title when introducing him. Of course when 1 ’ 
a first call you express t ish that your f1 
come soon to see you. First calls should be returned 
within a week. 

Luct.e.—Make your velvet dress by description in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. XXI., l 
trim with silk cord gimp. Have asm soft-crowned 
bonnet of the same. Use cord braiding ons 
vet to lengthen you rment. Have a broca dir 
gote to wear with a black velvet skirt ( ilt a 
French dictionary for pronouncing your list of yrds, 
is we have not space for pronouncing them fo 

EK. F A tailor-made cloth jacket wil vest for 
you. Seal plush will be worn, but black plush is more 
fashionable, as parts of a short mantle or a! ( K 
combined with cloth. 

Onk or Many Use yo rarnet brocade f 
full skirt. Then have a cloth Directoire px - 
with revers of plain velvet; also a wide belt ar 

r design see third figure i 
ol. XXI. Your velvet w 

‘ , thou not of ther af 
Sigh 

Mary F.—Yor about the children’ a 
are all good, but the boy could have a ronnd hat 
felt with the brim turned up, and a lace cap ins 
the face 

M.S. D You will find exceller “ 
dresses in Bazar N 43, Vol. XXI 
long and full, wil be for your al 

G. L.—The plush and lynx garment will s r t 
one of cloth 1s more suitable for the second yea f 
mourning dress. 

Reeutar Sunsortmer.—The design of the striped 
dress is suitable for your material or your satin us 
the model for a black silk dress illustrated on pa 
733 in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XXL. Trim with brown " 
vet revere, and use brown velvet where moi is § t 
in the picture. Instead of lace use cream or ge col- 
ored crape, and you will make a very stylish dress, 

Y. E. G.—Long wraps are most fashionable this sen- 
son. Short wraps are also worn, and are little changed 
in shape, those of last year only juiring to : 
their fulness behind lessened. You will find illustra- 
tions of both long and short wraps in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. XXI 

ANNIVERSARY Iron weddings are the fifteent . 
niversary. You will find all abo nniversar - 
dings in Manners and Social Usaqes. 

Anxtous G.—Get velvet to go with your black s 
and make by design on page 7 Bazar No. 44 
Vol. XXI. Reeds are very short. i ~d in « 





designs with a color laid beneath, especially green or 
red 

M. J. B.—Girls of fifteen 
waists and thick m 


dresses have guimpes over thick ves 


and sixteen wear 
TI 





rino under-wear, 
ts, or 



























high smocked or shirred waists with full long sleeves. 
They are not permitted to wear low corsag l 
they have made th lébut in society. White, rose, 
or pale bla trevers and wide En > 
belts are pre } e with single full s 
bordered wi r looped on one side to sho 
velvet skirt 

Mrs. W. W.—The form of your ir " 
except that you have omitted the h i 
be added after “* Friday evening,” as “* : ’ 

TNOAS. smocking, the material is accordio 
pleated, or else is creased in even straight f ‘ 
Chen, to form the honey-comb cells, begin at ther t 
hand and catch the edges of the first and s | 
pleats together with a bac I . 
down about the depth of ¢ l 
and second pleats together 1 
a line with the first stitch, ¢ I ‘ i 
third pleats together; then down in to the s l 
line, and catch the fifth and fourth pleats togeth« d 
so up and down to the end of the a connect- 
ing the last pleat of one s | Ir 
the next succeeding es ¢ It 
same ple t same distances. A beading is a 
narrow lace insertion joining \ aces, St stitch 
is ordinary out ( y taking 4 
stitch up on side, and a short stitch ba 
down about ird of its depth and on a lin t. 
A Spanish flounce is a wide flounce set or th a 
heading. Initials are embroidered on the front or on 


one side of the chemise, and on the band or just below 
the band of the drawers. 
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.1a7 , r 
TWO HONEY-MOONS. 
See illustration on page 796. 
1815. 
BREATHLESS gallop o'er mount and moor; 
Me Fast we ride—tis for love and life; 
And never draw rein till safe and sure 
At Gretna Green we are man and wife. 
Over the border too late—hnurrah !-— 
The furious steeds of the kinsman come; 
The bride is mine by the land’s good law; 
Be tonguos that threaten forever dumb. 
Nay, sweet, nor tremble, nor pale; I hold 
My own by might of a strong right band, 
Till the heart that nerves the arm grow cold, 
Thy shelter against the world I stand! 


1888, 
Heigh-ho! The event of the season, they say; 
hank Heaven, the fuss is over at Inst! 
Such a crowd at the church! It was good as a play, 
Sotto voce remarks that we caught as we past 
Sich a crush at the house! and just everything swell, 
Of course, when both sides are supposed to bave 
money. 
I fancy we carried it off very well. 
And now the world thinks we are feasting on 
honey ; 
But a little of solitude quite fills the bill, 
When billing and cooitig to boredom have grown; 
One comfort is, surely, let happen what will, 
We need not, too often, have evenings alone. 





ALI-SOULS DAY IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 

F course the fun and frolics which mark the 

observance of Halloween, the vigil of All- 
Saints Day, have no religious meaning. They are 
but the dregs of the ancient belief in fairy folk, 
gnomes, and brownies, which were thought free 
one night in the year, and that night the last one 
of October, to walk the earth, weaving spells for 
weal or woe. Hallowmas is so generally kept 
that all are familiar with the vé@rious charms with 
which on its vigil youths and maidens, with great 
fun and merriment, test their fortunes and the 
secrets of the future. Though Halloween parties 
are somewhat in vogue in New Orleans, greater 
interest attaches to the celebration of All-Souls 
Day, November 2, which is beautifully, poetical- 
lv, and pathetically kept by every denomination 
in the city. It is a public holiday, set apart to 
honor the dead. On that day the cemeteries are 
shrouded beneath a pall of flowers. 

A stranger entering the city would suppose that 
the whole population was on its way to a flower 
Market wagons, cabs, carriages, street- 
cars, pass laden with flowers. White dahlias and 
chrysanthemums, it is easily seen, are first favor- 
ites; indeed, the childish local name for the lat- 
ter is “graveyard flowers.” Many gardeners 
cultivate vast fields of them, sure always of an 
unsought demand. Men, women, and children 
go by laden with spicy roses, garlands of shin- 
ing magnolia leaves, wreaths of arbor-vite and 
immortelles, and festoons of gray moss. Ven- 
ders of growing blossoming plants, with their 
fragrant wares displayed on the sidewalk, entreat 
the crowd to buy. The markets are frequented 
for the flowers which are there: food to-day is a 
minor consideration. Carcasses of beef and mut- 
ton are concealed behind mountains of blossoms, 
vegetable stalls are banked with blossoms, and 
every huckster from whom you may buy provi- 
sions drops into your market basket a lagniappe 
of flowers. To-day there are few too poor to buy 
flawers, though perforce to-morrow’s dinner be 
scant. Between the hours of nine and ten the 
graveyards are thronged. For two weeks before- 
hand, stone-masons, whitewashers, and gardeners 
have been busy within. Those too poor to hire 
labor have themselves done this work of love. 
If, as may rarely happen, there be a grave neg- 
lected and weed-grown, some kindly soul will 
tuke care that it be put into decent order, and 
shall not lack its sweet-smelling garlands. Only 
absence of kindred and friends could account for 
its neglect. Many of the mausoleums will show 
the conventional floral devices of the hired deco- 
rator, but the majority of tombs have bouquets 
and garlands put together by the hands of friends 
and kindred, much more touching, infinitely more 
natural, in beauty. 

Away down on Esplanade Street, in the French 
quarter, are the four St. Louis cemeteries, tlie 
most ancient in the city. In these repose the 
remains of all that brilliant array of French and 
Spanish chivalry whose early exploration and 
settlement of the State, as they came with glitter- 
ing pomp, with iron heel and gilded spur, with 
soul-thrilling aspirations, have made her early 
history a tale of romance. Pacing down the 
narrow gravelled walks one may read on either 
side the engraved annals which include nearly 
all the names identified with the founding and 
growth of the city. In a red brick tomb sleeps 
Dominique Yon, one of Lafitte’s pirates, whose 
life was one of romance and strange adventure. 
The tablet bears the words, “The New Bayard, 
the intrepid warrior and patriot.” In these old 
burying-grounds, whose very brick walls are 
tombs, fashions prevail in decorating not to be 
scen in the cemeteries in the American town. 

Natural flowers, of course, lie heaped in pro- 
fusion, but there are hideous floral conceits in 
black and white tissue-paper that are very popu- 
lar. Mortuary wreaths, harps, crosses, and anch- 
ors, composed of black and white beads strung 
on wire, and inwrought with devices such as, 
“A mon Pere,” “A ma Mere,” “ Ma Fille bien 
aimée,” and the like, are hung upon many tombs. 
They are ugly things, chosen for economy's sake, 
for there they are to remain until the next year, 
when their rusty skeletons will give place to a 
collection of new ones. Portraits of the de- 
ceased on many tombs proclaim to the passers-by 
the manner of man who lies therein; flags tied 
with black crape, velvet palls looped away from 
sealed doors, wax candles burning, and before 

many tombs kneeling figures fervently praying 
for the repose of their beloved dead, 

You may chance to reach the mortuary chapel 
at that moment when the priests, beneath a 
bvlack velvet canopy, cclebrate the solemn requi- 


show, 


em mass. You catch the golden gleam of the 
| swinging censers, and inhale the smoke of the 
| burning incense. Nowhere any irreverence, a 
great silence over all, broken only by the intona- 
tions of the priest. Let no one think that the 
people are this day sad and gloomy because they 
spend it with the dead; only in the faces of the 
recently bereaved is there visible sorrow. Old 
friends who rarely meet are apt to meet now and 
renew their friendship. No one thinks of going 
home*to dinner, but all eat their lunch of sweets 
and fruits seated within their family burial enclos- 
ures, not in gloom, not in silence, but with plea- 
sant chat and spoken reminiscences of the dead 
about them. 

Just outside the great iron gates of the ceme- 
tery the din of Babel salutes the ear. Marchandes 
of bright cayé au lait color, clad in blue or pur- 
ple calico, their heads gracefully adorned with a 
brilliant Madras, offer edibles of various kinds. 
Wares are pressed upon yon in every known 
Latin tongue. Marchandes of spruce-beer are 
never idle. Temporary booths are filled with 
every article that might be wanted to decorate a 
tomb; even the shining silver sand and the great 
rose-lipped conch shells used by the poor to 
ornament children’s graves are not lacking. Fur- 
naces of glowing coal, surmounted with caldrons 
holding gumbo in all its variations, are centres 
of attraction. Noticeable in all this hubbub are 
gentle-faced Sisters of Charity sitting near the 
gates, surrounded by their orphan charges, whose 
parents sleep just up the avenue within. A plate 
held by one of these children appeals to the chari- 
some coins into it, E 

Niglitfall disperses the vast throngs. Wearied 
out, all seek their homes, and fall asleep, with 
softened hearts, thinking of all the dead, from 
the pauper in Potter’s Field to the millionnaire in 
Greenwood, to-day remembered by a world which, 
alas! so soon forgets. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 
“\N the 3d of October, 1888, the German Emper- 
or made his long-expected visit to the Aus- 
trian capital, During the life of his grandfather 
he had often been in Vienna, and he and the heir 
to the Austrian throne, Crown-Princa Rudolph, 
are said to be great friends, but this is his first 
visit here as a sovereign. 

To honor his distinguished guest and ally, the 
Austrian Emperor had arranged a grand review 
of troops from the station where he was to enter, 
along Mariahilfestrasse, to tne imperial palace. 

The Viennese are as fond as the Parisians of 
fine spectacles, and all who could get standing- 
room on the line of march thronged the streets. 
Every window was filled, but strict orders had 
been given to the police to permit no scaffolding 
to be erected and no climbing on roofs, for fear 
of accidents, and every janitor was obliged to stand 
in his doorway and be responsible for the safety 
of the house under his charge. It must be con- 
fessed that a paternal government has its advan- 
tages, for, owing to this regulation, we could leave 
our dwelling without any fear of thieves or fire. 

Few children were in the crowd that filled the 
pavement on each side. Francis Joseph had, no 
doubt, forgotten that he was once a-boy; at any 
rate, he didn’t grant a holiday to the schools, So 
the poor teachers and pupils bent over books and 
slates in the dreary school-room while the parents 
had a gay time looking at the show. It was but 
small consolation to know that on the very next 
day, the “name day” of the Emperor, all the 
schools would have a holiday. What is a holi- 
day without a parade ? 

C , & German by birth, has for many years 
been a good American citizen, but still keeps a 
tender place in his heart for the old mother-land, 
and is proud of her renowned Hohenzollern rulers; 
so when his good friend Herr B invited the 
whole family to his house, where we could get a 
better view, he gladly accepted. As his friend 
had no suitable tlags with which to decorate, he 
sent his own three handsome ones — German, 
Austrian, and American. The last was returned, 
since it was not among those which official or- 
ders allowed for decoration. But if our friend 
had ventured to hang it out, it is not likely that 
the police would have interfered, for the order 
was intended only to prevent any obnoxious dec- 
oration, and we afterward saw the Stars and 
Stripes floating gayly in the breeze, and a pleasant 
sight it was in a foreign land, 

Of our six lively boys all were included in Herr 
B ’s invitation, but only the youngest, Moritz, 
not yet elevated to the rank of school-boy, was 
allowed the privilege of witnessing the splendid 
spectacle. An American parent would probably 
have relented, but a German has either a sterner 
heart or a stronger head; he will not interfere 
with the school discipline, so important in form- 
ing a boy’s character, for the sake of giving him 
an hour’s pleasure. So the five went sadly off 
to school (for they never thought of “ playing 
hookey,”’ as I fear Yankee boys would have done). 
To avoid the crowds already forming in the 
streets, they had to start at seven o’clock, half an 
hour earlier than usual. 

At eight o’clock we were in our friend’s bal- 
cony ; the street below was filled with eager spec- 
tators. On the right-hand side a double row of 
soldiers was already stationed. On the opposite 
side the crowd reached to the very curb-stone, and 
became every minute more dense, but every tenth 
man on the outer row was a policeman in uniform. 
Belind the soldiers the people pressed continually 
forward; every two or three minutes a mounted 
officer drove them back, and left a clear space be- 
tween them and the troops, but no sooner did he 
ride on than they filled it up again. 

The houses were gay with flags. Conspicuous 
among them were those of the German Empire, 














black, white, and red; the [ungarian, red, white, 


ty of the people, and few enter without dropping 








and green ; the Bavarian, blue and white ; and the 
red and white flag of the city of Vienna; but the 
gorgeous black and yellow banner of the Austrian 
Empire outshone them all. Tapestries hung from 
windows, flowers adorned many balconies and 
shops, and the brilliant October sunshine lighted 
up the whole scene, 

As nine o’clock, the hour for Emperor Wil- 
liam’s arrival, approached, the conrt equipages, 
drawn by magnificent white, black, or gray horses 
with long sweeping tails, followed in quick sue- 
cession on their way to the station. We easily 
recognized the venerable Carl Ludwig, whom we 
had often scen this summer near his country-seat, 
and Archduke Albert by his “ Austrian lip,” the 
unfailing heritage of all the Hapsburgs, but which 
seems abnormally developed in him, All the 
Archdukes wore Prussian uniforms. The plain 
black coats and stove-pipe hats of about half a 
dozen city officials made them very conspicuous 
among the gay uniforms of the officers of the 
army, 

As the carriage of the Austrian Emperor drew 
near it was announced by the lifting of hats and 
the acclamations of the people. No one can 
doubt his popularity in Vienna. He usually 
drives unattended through the streets, never sur- 
rounding himself by a guard except on state oc- 
casions, 

lle drove rapidly to the station, the Westbahn- 
hof, where Crown-Prince Rudolph had preceded 
him. It was not till half an hour later that the 
signal for which we had so long waited was given, 
that the train bearing the German Emperor and 
his suite had entered the station. From column 
to column it passed till it reached the imperial 
palace, where the Empress, attended by the Arch- 
duchesses and the ladies of her court, awaited the 
imperial guest. 

As the Emperor stepped from the train the 
troops presented arms, handkerchiefs waved, and 
the Prussian national hymn was sung with splen- 
did effect by the musicians of the Court Chapel. 
After a warm greeting the two monarchs entered 
the imperial carriage. We had an excellent view 
of them as they passed. Francis Joseph I. is of 
medium height, but is so erect, with chest well 
thrown out, that he makes the impression of a 
much taller man. He is now fifty-eight years old, 
and his gray hair and beard gave him a quite 
venerable appearance by the side of the youthful 
Emperor, William LL. has not his father’s re- 
fined, intellectual face, but his frank, open ex- 
pression and fine soldierly bearing are most at- 
tractive. He seemed pleased with his reception, 
as he well might be, for from all sides sounded 
“Hoch! hoch! hoch!” and hats and handker- 
chiefs waved enthusiastically. The soldiers were 
not permitted to make any demonstrations, so 
this greeting from the people of Vienna was evi- 
deutly spontaneous and heart-felt. Both Emper- 


| ors courteously acknowledged the salutations as 


they rode past. 

The Austrian Emperor sat on the left of his 
guest, and in compliment to him wore the uni- 
form of his Prussian “ Kaiser Franz-Garde-Gren- 
adier” regiment, and the insignia of the Prussian 
Order of the Black Eagle. The German Emperor 
returned the compliment by wearing the uniform 
of Colonel of the Austrian infantry regiment of 
which he is the honorary commander, and the 
ribbon of the Austrian Order of Saint Stephn. 

Behind the Emperors came the carriages of the 
imperial family, of the Prussian Ambassador, and 
of the German Emperot’s suite. We should have 
been glad to recognize Count Herbert Bismarck, 
since his illustrious father was not present, but 
no one could point him out to us. 

As soon as they had passed, the troops formed 
in line of march and followed to the palace. As 
the martial music died away in the distance the 
shops flew open, the shutters were raised, and, as 
if by magic, the busy city resumed its wonted 
aspect. 





A CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
See illustrations on page 801. 

URING the stay at Malta of the steam-yacht 
Victoria, on her recent cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean, an afternoon dance was held on board 
H. M.S. Alezandra. The artist depicts the ex- 
perience of one of the yachtsmen on being in- 
vited to the dance by a young officer of the gar- 
rison. He was told, on accepting the invitation, 
that there was but little time to get on board the 
flag-ship, as the hour of the dance had already 
struck awhile ago. In spite of his reiterated 
recommendations to make all speed, his conductor 
frittered away the time, first by tarrying to ex- 
change jocularities with brother officers, then by 
going through a long ceremonious introduction 
with his colonel’s family, followed by endless de- 
lays on the road, that were brought to a climax 
by visiting a tobacconist’s shop and entering into 
a protracted flirtation with the presiding goddess. 
The doubtful satisfaction of our friend, when at 
last getting afloat and within measurable distance 
of the destination where he already anticipated 
the pleasure of joining in the mazy waltz with 
the fair élite of Malta, on being informed that the 
project must be abandoned, owing te some forget- 
fulness on the part of his would-be introducer, 
can easily be imagined, as well as how he was 
soothed with the prospect of a future invitation, 
when the bird of passage knew he would have bid- 
den farewell to Malta by the following morning. 
At all the ports of interest in the Mediterra- 
nean in general, and Alexandria in particular, 
guides are very prevalent—if one may use the ex- 
pression: the first person who confronts you on 
landing—nay, who very often besieges the deck of 
your ship and solicits your patronage before time 
has been allowed to look around; the genius who 
will unfold sights wonderful to behold if you 
but follow in his mystic tread. This is all very 
well in its way, but if perchance you are disin- 
clined at the moment to have your senses bewil- 
dered and astounded by marvellous buildings and 








glorious ruins, it is objectionable to be fixed upon 
by a showman who is determined he will be your 
conductor, bon gré mal gré. It may be the case 
that merely an idle ramble round the thorough- 
fares is desired, to observe street life, to watch 
the busy throng of Oriental humanity at its daily 
vocations, to mix and twine in and out of the 
tortuous labyrinths of the brightly garbed peo- 
ple. If this be your desire on landing at Alex- 
andria, for the first few minutes your equanimi- 
ty will be tested. It must not be concluded, 
however, that the experience of the two ladies in 
the sketches is the customary thing; neverthe- 
less, when an instance of it is brought under per- 
sonal notice, it may be reasonably supposed that 
it has occurred before, and unless the interference 
of the gendarme has its salutary effect, it may 
do so again. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.,* 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrtuor or ‘“ Dorotny Forster,” “Sreir or Brarer,” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE WHITE SLAVE, 


\ J HEN we dropped anchor in the port or 

road of Carlisle Bay we were boarded by 
a number of gentlemen, who welcomed the Cap- 
tain, asked him the news, and drank with him, 
I meantime kept in my eabin, knowing that I 
must shortly come forth; and presently I heard 
the boatswain’s pipe, and the order to all the 
prisoners to come on deck. Then one knocked 
softly at my door. It was the Captain. 

“Madan,” he said, with a troubled voice, “it 
is not too late. Suffer me, 1 pray you, to enter 
your name as one of those who died on the voy- 
age, Itis no great deception; the villain Penne 
will alone be hurt by it; and I swear to take you 
home, and to place you until better times with 
honest and God-fearing people in London.” 

“Oh, sir!” L replied, “tempt me not, I pray 
you. Let me go forth and take my place among 
the rest.” 

He entreated me again, but finding that he 
could not prevail, he suffered me to come out. 
Yet such was his kindness to the last that he 
would not place me with the rest, but cansed 
his men to give me a chair on the quarter-deck. 
Then I saw that we were all to be sold. The 
prisoners were drawn up standing in lines, one 
behind the other, the men on one side and the 
women on the other. The hardships of the voy- 
age had brouglit them so low that, what with 
their rags and dirt, and their dull scowls and 
savage faces, and their thin, pale cheeks, they 
presented a forbidding appearance indeed. 

Three or four gentlemen (they were, I found, 
planters of the island) were examining them, or- 
dering them to lift up their arms, stretch out 
their legs, open their mouths, and in short treat- 
ing them like so many cattle; at which the wo- 
men laughed with ribald words, but the men 
looked as if they woald willingly, if they dared, 
take revenge. 

“Faugh!” cried one of the planters. ‘ Here 
is a goodly collection indeed! The isiand is like 
to become the dust heap of Great Britain, where 
all the rubbish may be shot. Captain, how long 
before these bags of bones will drop to pieces ? 
Well, sweet ladies and fair gentlemen”—he made 
a mock bow to the prisoners—“ yon are welcome. 
After the voyage, a little exercise will do you 
good. You will find the air of the fields whole- 
some; and the gentlewomen, I assure you, will 
discover that the drivers and overseers will oblige 
any who want to dance with a skipping-rope.”’ 

There were now twenty or thirty gentlemen, 
all of them merchants and planters, on board, 
and a man stepped forward with a book and 
pencil in hand, who was, I perceived, the sales- 
man, 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ this parcel of servants” 
(he called them a parcel, as if they were a bale 
of dry-goods) “is consigned to my care by Mr. 
George Penne, of Bristol, their owner. They are 
partly from that city and partly from London, 
though shipped at the port of Bristol. A tedious 
voyage, following after a long imprisonment in 
Newgate and Bridewell, hath, it is true, somewhat 
reduced them. But there are among them, as 
you will find on examination, many lusty fellows 
and stout wenches, and I doubt not that what 
you buy to-day will hereafter prove good bar- 
gains. They are to be sold without reserve, and 
to the highest bidder, Robert Bull”—he read 
the first name on the list—* Robert Bull, shop- 
lifter. Stand forth, Robert Bull.” 

There arose from the deck where he had been 
lying a poor wretch who looked as if he could 
hardly stand, wasted with fever and privation, 
his eyes hollow (yet they looked full of wicked 
cunning). The planters shook their heads. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the salesman, “ we 
must not judge by appearances. Ile is at pre- 
sent, no doubt, weak, but not so weak as he 
looks. I warrant a smart cut or two of the 
whip would show another man, Who bids for 
Robert Bull?” 

He was sold after a little parley for the sum 
of five pounds. Then the speaker called anoth- 
er, naming his offence as a qualification. No 
pillory could be more shameful. Yet the men 
looked dogged, and the women laughed. 

The sale lasted for three or four hours, the 
prisoners being knocked down, as they say, for 
various sums, the greatest price being given for 
those women who were young and strong. The 
reason, I have been told, is that the women make 
better servants, endure the heat more patiently, 

do not commonly drink the strong spirit which 
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destroys the men, and though they are not so 
strong, do more work. 

Last of all, the man called my name. “ Grace 
Eykin, rebel. Stand forth, Grace Eykin.” 

.“ Do not go down among them,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘Let them see at once that yours is no 
common ease. Stand here.” 

He led me to the top of the ladder or steps 
which they call the companion, leading from the 
waist to the quarter-deck. 

“Madam,” he said, “it will be best to throw 
back your hood.” 

This I did, and so stood before them all bare- 
headed. 

Oh! ye who are women of gentle nurture, think 
of such a thing as this: to stand exposed to the 
curious gaze of rough and ribald men; to be 
bought and sold jiike a horse or an ox at the 
fair! At first my eyes swam, and I saw nothing, 
and should have fallen, but the Captain placed 
his hand upon my arm, and so I was steadied. 
Then my sight cleared, and I could look down 
upon the faces of the men beloy. There was 
no place whither I could fly and hide. It would 
be more shameful still (because it might make 
them laugh) to burst into tears. Why, | thought 
—whiy had I not accepted the Captain’s offer, 
and suffered my name to be entered as one of 
those who had died on the voyage and been bur- 
ied in the sea? 

Down in the waist the gentlemen gazed, and 
gasped in astonishment. It was no new thing 
for the planters to buy political prisoners. Oli- 
ver Cromwell sent over a ship-load of Irishmen 
first, and another ship-load of those engaged in 
the rising of Penruddock and Grove (among them 
were gentlemen, divines, and officers, of whom a 
few yet survived on the island). But as yet no 
gentlewoman at all had been sent out for polit- 
ical reasons. Wherefore, I suppose, they looked 
so amazed, and gazed first at me, and then at 
one another, and then gasped for breath. 

“Grace Eykin, gentlemen,” said the salesman, 
who had a tongue which, as they say, ran upon 
wheels, “is a young gentlewoman, the daughter, 
I am informed, of the Rey. Comfort Eykin, Doe- 
tor of Divinity, deceased, formerly Rector of Brad- 
ford Oreas, in the county of Somerset, and some 
time Fellow of his college at Oxford, a very learn- 
ed Divine. She hath had the misfortune to have 
taken part in the Monmouth Rebellion, and was 
one of those Maids of Taunton who gave the Duke 
his Flags, as you have heard by the latest advices. 
Therefore she is sent abroad for a term of ten 
years. Gentlemen, there can be no doubt that 
her relations will not endure that this young lady 
s beautiful as she is unfortunate, and as ten- 
as she is beautiful—should be exposed to the 
same hard treatment as the rogues and thieves 
whom you have just had put up for sale. They 
will, I ain privately assured’’—I heard this state- 
ment with amazement—“ gladly purchase her free- 
dom, after which, unless she is permitted to re- 
turn, the society of our Colony will rejoice in the 
residence among them of one so lovely and so ac- 
complished. Meantime she must be sold like 
the rest.” 

“ Did Monmouth make war with women for his 
followers ?” asked a gentleman of graver aspect 
than most. “I, for one, will have no part or 
share in such traffic. Are English gentlewomen, 
because their friends are rebels, to be sent into 
the fields with the negroes ?” 

“Your wife would be jealous,” 
and then they all laughed. 

I understood not until afterward that the buy- 
ing and selling of such a person as I appeared 
to be is a kind of gambling. That is to say, the 
buyer hopes to get his profit, not by any work that 
his servant should do, but by the ransom that his 
friends at home should offer. And so they began 
to bid, with jokes rnde and unseemly, and much 
laughter, while I stood before them still bare- 
headed. 

“Ten pounds,” one began; “ Twelve,” cried 
another; “Fifteen,” said a third; and so on, the 
price continually rising, and the salesman with 
honeyed tongue continually declaring that my 
friends (as he very well knew) would consent to 
give any ransom—any—so only that I was set free 
from servitude: until, for sixty pounds, no one 
offering a higher price, I was sold to one whose 
uppearance I liked the least of any. He was a 
gross, fat man, with puffed cheeks and short 
neck, who had bought already about twenty of 
the servants. 

“* Be easy,” he said, to one who asked him how 
he looked to get his money back. “It is not for 
twice sixty pounds that I will consent to let her 
go. What is twice sixtypounds for a lovely piece 
like this?” 

Then the Captain, who had stood beside me, 
saying nothing, interfered. 

‘“* Madam,” he said, “ you can put 
again. And harkee, sir,” he spoke 
er, “remember that this is a pions and virtuous 
gentlewoman, and”~—here he swore a round oath 
—‘if I hear when I make this port again that 
you have offered her the least freedom, you shall 
answer to me for it. Gentlemen all,” he went 
on, “I verily believe that you will shortly have 
the greatest windfall that hath ever happened to 
you, compared with which the Salisbury Rising 
was but a flea-bite. For the trials of the Mon- 
mouth rebels were already begun when I left the 
port of Bristol ; and though the Judges are sen- 
tencing all alike to death, they cannot hang them 
all—therefore his Majesty’s plantations, and Bar- 
badves in particular, will not only have whole car- 
goes of stout and able-bodied servants, compared 
with whom these poor rogues are like so many 
worthless weeds, but there will also be many 
gentlemen, and perliaps gentlewomen—like Mad- 
am here—whose freedom will be bought of you. 
So that I earnestly advise and entreat you not to 
treat them cruelly, but with gentleness and for- 
bearance, whereby you will be the gainers in the 
end, and will make their friends the readier to 
find the price of ransom. Morcover, you must 
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remember that though gentlemen may be flogged 
at whipping-posts, and beat over the head with 
canes, as is your habit with servants both black 
and white, when the time of their deliverance ar- 
rives they will be no longer slaves, but gentlemen 
again, and able once more to stand upon the point 
of honor and to run you through the body, as you 
will richly deserve, for your barbarity. And in 
the same way any gentlewomen who may be sent 
here have brothers and cousins who will be ready 
to perform the same act of kindness on their be- 
half. Remember that very carefully, gentlemen, 
if vou please.” 

The Captain spoke to all the gentlemen present, 
but in the last words he addressed himself partic- 
ularly unto my new master. It was a warning 
likely to be very serviceable, the planters being 
one and all notoriously addicted to beating and 
whipping their servants. And I have no doubt 
that these words did a great deal toward assuring 
for the unfortunate gentlemen who presently ar- 
rived such consideration and good treatment as 
they would not otherwise have received. 

The island of Barbadoes, as many people know, 
is one of the Caribbee Islands. It is, as to size, a 
small place, not more than twenty miles in length 
by fifteen in breadth, but in population it is a very 
considerable place indeed, for it is said to have 
as many people in it as the City of Bristol. Itis 
completely settled, and of the former inhabitants 
not one is left. They were the people called Ind- 
ians or Caribs, and how they perished I know not. 
The island hath four ports, of which the princi- 
pal is that of St. Michael, or the Bridge, or Bridge, 
town, in Carlisle Bay. The heat by day is very 
great, and there is no winter, but summer all the 
vear round. There is, however, a cool breeze 
from the sea which moderates the heat. A great 
number of vessels call here every year (there is 
said to be one every day, but this I cannot be- 
lieve). They bring to the island all kinds of Eu- 
ropean manufactures, and take away with them 
cargoes of Muscovado sugar, cotton, ginger, and 
logwood. The island hath its shores covered 
with plantations, being (the people say) already 
more thickly cultivated than any part of England, 
with fewer waste places, commons, and the like. 
The fruits which grow here are plentiful and deli- 
cious — such as the pineapple, the papaw, the 
guava, the bonanow, and the like—but they are 
not for the servants and the slaves. The fertili- 
ty of the country is truly astonishing; and the 
air, though full of moisture, whereby knives and 
tools of all kinds quickly rust and spoil, is con- 
sidered more healthy than that of any other West 
Indian island. But for the poor creatures who 
have to toil in the hot sun, the air is full of fatigue 
and thirst: it is laden with fevers, calentures, and 
sunstrokes. Death is always in their midst; and 
after death, whatever awaits them, cannot, I think, 
be much worse than their condition on the island. 

After the sale was finished the Captain bade 
me farewell, with tears in his eyes, and we were 
taken into boats and conveyed ashore, I, for my 
part, sitting beside my purchaser, who addressed 
no word at all to me. I was, however, pleased to 
find that among the people whom he had bought 
was the girl Deb, who had been my maid (if a 
woman who is a convict may have a maid who is 
a sister convict). When we landed we walked 
from the quay or landing-place to a great build- 
ing like a barn, which is called a barracoon, in 
which are lodged the negro slaves and servants 
before they go to their masters. But at this time 
it was empty. Hither came presently a certain 
important person in a great wig and a black coat, 
followed by two negro beadles, and carrying a 
long cane or stick. After commanding silence, 
this officer read to us in a loud voice those laws 
of the colony which concern servants, and espe- 
cially those who, like otirselves, are transported 
for various offences. I forget what these laws 
were; but they seemed to be of a cruel and vin- 
dictive nature, and all ended with flogging and 
extension of the term of service. I remember, 
for instance—because the thought of escape from 
a place in the middle of the ocean seemed to me 
mad—that, by the law, if any one should be caught 
endeavoring to run away, he should be first 
flogged and then made to serve three years after 
his term was expired; and that no ship was al- 
lowed to trade with the island or to put in for 
water, unless the captain had given security with 
two inhabitants of the island, in the sum of 
£2000 sterling, not to carry off any servant with- 
out the owner’s consent. 

When these laws had been read the officer pro- 
ceeded, further, to inform us that those who were 
thus sent out were sent to work as a punishment; 
that the work would be hard, not light; and that 
those who shirked their work, or were negligent 
in their work, would be reminded of their duties 
in the manner common to plantations; that if 
they tried to run away they would most certainly 
be caught; because the island was but small; and 
that when they were caught, not only would 
their term of years be increased, but they would 
most certainly receive a dreadful number of lash- 
es. He added, further, that as nothing would be 
gained by malingering, sulking, or laziness, so, on 
the other hand, our lot might be lightened by 
cheerfulness, honesty, and zeal. A more surly, 
ill-conditioned crew, I think, he must have never 
before harangued. They listened, and on most 
faces I read the determination to do no more 
work than was forced from them. This is, I have 
learned, how the plantation servants do common- 
ly begin; but the most stubborn spirit is not 
proof against the lash and starvation. There- 
fore, before many days, they are as active and as 
zealous as can be desired, and the white men, 
even in the fields, will do double the work that 
can be got out of the black. 

Then this officer went away, followed by his 
beadles, who cast eyes of regret upon us, as if 
longin’s to stay and exercise their wands of office 
upon the prisoners’ backs. This done, we were 
ordered to march out. My master’s horse was 
waiting for him, led by a negro; and two of his 











overseers, also mounted and carrying whips in 
their hands, waited his commands. He spoke 
with them a few minutes, and then rode away. 

They brought along a cart with a kind of tilt to 
it, drawn by two asses (here they call them assen- 
egoes), and invited me courteously to get into it. 
It was loaded with cases and boxes, and a negro 
walked beside the beasts, Then we set ont upon 
our march. First walked the twenty servants— 
men and women—newly bought by the master ; 
after them or at their side rode the overseers, 
roughly calling on the laggards to quicken their 
pace, and cracking their whips horribly. Then 
came the cart in which I sat. The sun was high 
in the heavens, for it was not more than three of 
the clock ; the road was white and covered with 
dust; and the distance was about six or seven 
miles, and we went slowly, so that it was already 
nigh unto sunset when we arrived at the master’s 
estate. 

Thus was I, a gentlewoman born, sold in the 
Island of Barbadoes for @ slave. Sixty pounds 
the price I fetched. Oh! even now, when it is 
all passed long since, I remember still with shame 
how I stood upon the quarter-deck, my hood 
thrown back, while all those men gazed upon me, 
and passed their ribald jests, and cried out the 
money they would give for me ! 


ed 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FIRST DAY OF SERVITUDE. 

Tus began my captivity. Thus I began to sit 
beside tlie waters of Babylon, more wretched than 
the daughters of Zion, because they wept togeth- 
er, while I wept alone. I looked for no release 
or escape until the Lord should mercifully please 
to call me away by opening the Gate of Death. 
For even if I were released—if by living out the 
ten years of servitude I could claim my freedom, 
of what use would it be to me? Whither could 
I fly? where hide myself? Yet you shall hear, 
if you will read, how a way, terrible at first and 
full of peril, was unexpectedly opened, and in what 
strange manner was wrought my deliverance. 

We arrived at our new master’s estate—which 
was, as I have said, about seven miles from 
the port—toward sundown. We were marched 
(rather, driven) to a kind of village, consisting of 
a double row of huts or cottages, forming a broad 
street, in the middle of which there were planted 
a large number of the fruit trees named here bon- 
anows (they are a kind of plantain). The green 
fruit was hanging in clusters, as yet unripe; but 
the leaves, which are also the branches, being for 
the most part blown into long shreds or rags by 
the wind, had an untidy appearance. The cot- 
tages looked more like pigsties for size and shape ; 
they were built of sticks, withs, and plantain 
leaves both for sides and for roof. Chimneys 
had they none, nor windows; some of them had 
no door, but an opening only. Thus are housed 
the servants and slaves of a plantation. The fur- 
niture within is such as the occupants contrive. 
Sometimes there is a hammock or a pallet with 
grass mats andrugs; there are some simple plat- 
ters and basins. In each hut there are two, three, 
or four occupants. 

Here let me in brief make an end of deserib- 
ing the buildings on this estate, which were, I 
suppose, like those of every other, If you were 
to draw a great square, in which to lay down or 
figure the buildings, you would have in one cor 
ner the street or village of the people; next to 
the village lies the great pond which serves for 
drinking-water as well as for washing. The ne- 
groes are fond of-swimming and bathing in it, 
and they say that the water is not. fouled there- 
by, which I could not understand. In the oppo- 
site corner you must place the “ ingenio,” or house 
where the sugar-canes are brought to be crushed 
and ground, and the sugar is made. There are 
all kinds of machines, with great wheels, small 
wheels, cogs, gutters for running the juice, and 
contrivances which I cannot remember. Some 
of the ingenios are worked by a windmill, others 
by horses and assenegoes. 





There is in every one 
a still where they make that fiery spirit which they 
call “ kill-devil.” Near the ingenio are the sta- 
bles, where there are horses, oxen, assenegoes, 
and the curious beast spoken of in Holy Writ 
called the camel. It hath been brought here 
from Africa, and is much used for carrying the 
sugar. The open space around the ingenio. is 
generally covered and strewed with trash, which 
is the crushed stalk of the cane. It always gives 
forth a sour smell (as if fermenting), which I can- 
not think to be wholesome. In the fourth corner 
is the planter’s house. Considering that these 
people sometimes grow so rich that they come 
home and buy great estates, it is wonderful that 
they should consent to live in houses so mean 
and paltry. They are of wood, with roofs so low 
that one can hardly stand upright in them; and 
the people are so afraid of the cool wind which 
blows from the east that they have neither doors 
nor windows on that side, but will have them 
all toward the west, whence cometh the chief 
heat of the sun, namely, the afternoon heat. 
Their furniture is rude, and they have neither 
tapestry, nor wainscoted walls, nor any kind of 
ornament. Yet they live always in the greatest 
luxury, eating and drinking of the best. Some 
of the houses—my master’s among them—have 
an open veranda (as they call it; in Somerset- 
hire we should call it a linney) running round 
three sides of the house, with coarse canvas cur- 
tains which can be let down so as to keep out the 
sun, or drawn up to admit the air. But their 
way of living—though they eat and drink of the 
best—is rude, even compared with that of our 
farmers at home; and a thriving tradesman, say 
of Taunton, would scorn to live in such a house 
as contenteth a wealthy planter of Barbadoes. 
Behind the house was a spacious garden, in which 
grew all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and all 
round the buildings on every side stretched tlhe 
broad fields of sugar-canes, which, when they are 





| 





in their flower or blossom of gray and silver, wave 
in the wind more beautifully than even a field of 
barley in England, 

On the approach of our party ind the voices 
of the overseers, a gentlewoman (so, at le ast, 8 
seemed) came out of the house and stood 
the veranda, shading her eyes and looking at the 


gang of wretches, 


ipon 


She was dressed splendidly 
in a silken gown and flowered petticoat, as if she 
was a very great lady indeed; over her head lay 
a kerchief of rich black round her neck 
was a gold chain; when she slowly descended 
the steps of the veranda and walked toward us I 
observed that she was of a darker skin than is 
customary to find at home (it was, indeed, some 


lace; 


what like the skin of the gypsy people ); her fea- 
tures were straight and regular; her 


quite black ; 


hair was 
hei eyes were also black and large 
shaped like almonds. 


gold bracelets, 


On her wrists were heavy 
ind her fingers were loaded with 


rings. She seemed about thirty vears of age. 
She was a woman of tall and fine presence, and 
she stood and moved as if she was a Queen. 


She presently came forth from the veranda and 
walked across the yard toward us, 

“Let me look at them—your new batch,” she 
said, speaking languidly, and with 
somewhat “ How 
Where do they come from ? 
for instance ?” 


an accent 
many are there? 

Who is this 
She took the girl named Deb by 
the chin, and looked at her as if she were some 


foreign. 


one. 
’ 





animal to be sold in the market. ‘A stout 
wench trul What was she over there?” 

The overseer read the name and the crimes of 
the prisoner. Madam (this was the on y name 


by which I knew her) pushed her away disdain- 


fully. 

“ Well,” she said, “she will find con panions 
enough here. I hope she will work without the 
whip. Hark ye, girl,” she added, with, I think, 


kindly intent, “it goes still to my heart when [ 
hear that the women have been trounced; but 
the work must be done. Remember that! And 
who are those—and those?” She pointed with 
contempt to the poor creatures covered with dirt 
and dust,and in the ragged, miserable clothes 


they had worn all the voyage. “Street sweep- 





ings; rogues and thieves all. Let them know,” 
she said, grandly, *‘ what awaits those who skulk 
and those who thieve. And whom have we 
here ?”’—she turned tome. ‘Is this some fine 


city madam fresh from Bridewell ?” 

“This prisoner,” said the 
scribed as a rebel in the late Monmouth rising 

“A rebel ?—truly %” she asked, with curios 
“Were Monmouth’s soldiers women? We heard 
by the last something of this. Madam, [ 
know not why you must needs become a rebel; 
but this, look you, is no place for gentlewomen to 
sit down and fol their arms.” 

* Madan ee lied, “1 look for nothing less 
than to work, being now a convict (though [ was 
never tried) and condemned — I 


overseer, ** 18 








shi; 








know not hy 
whom—to transportation in his Majesty’s Pla 
tations.” 

“Let me look at your hands,” she said, sharply 
as Whiy, of what use are these little fingers? ‘I 
have never And your face 
I obeve d, ind her 
Indeed I looked not for 
this sign of compassion, and my own tears began 
to flow. 


done any work, 
prithee turn back your hood.” 


eyes suddenly softened. 





ied. 
burning shame to send so voung a woman— 
a gentlewoman, and one with such a face 
Plantations! Have they no bowels ? 
put thee aboard the ship ?” 

“T was brought on board by one M 
who deceived me, promising that Ishould be ta 
en to New England, where [ have cousins 

“We will speak of this presently. Meantime 
—since we must by the law find you some work 


lis a shame!” she c is a 
and 
-to the 


Child, who 


to do—ean you sew ? 


“Yes, Madam, I can perform any k 
dle-work, from plain sewing to embro 
“What mean they,” she cried again, 
ing a helpless gi 





nd 





alone with such a crew ? 





very Spaniards of whom they talk so much would 
blush for such barbarity. Well, they would send 
her toa convent, where the good Nuns would treat 
her kindly. Madam, or Miss, thou art bought, 
and the master may not, by law, release you. 
But there is a way, of which we will talk present- 
ly. Meanwhile thou canst sit in the 
room, where we may find thee work.” 

I thanked her. She would have said more: 
but there came forth from the house, wit! 
gering step, the man who had bought 
had now put off his wig and his se 
wore a white dressing-gown and 


sewing- 


us. 
rlet coat, and 
i linen nightcap 
He had in his hand a whip, which he 
he walked. 

- Child,” said Ma lam, q lickly, — pull down your 


eracked as 





hood. Hide your face. He hath been drinkir 
and at such times he is dangerous. Let | 
never set eyes upon thee save when he is s¢ 

He came rolling and staggering, and yet not so 
drunk but he could speak, though his voice was 


thick. 
“Oho!” he eried. 
Stand up, every man and woman. 
say!” Here he cracked his whip, and t! 
ed, trembling 
front of me 


“ Here are the new servants. 

up, I 
But Madam placed herself in 
He walked 


along the line, calling the unhappy creatures vile 





“Let me look at ye.” 


and foul names. Oh,shame! thus to mock t 

misery ! “ What!” he cried “You think vou 
have come to a cour try where there is nothing to 
do but to lie on your backs and eat turtle and 


drink mobbie? What! You shall find out ye 
mistake.” Here he cracked his whip agal 
“You shall work all day in the field, not’ because 
you like it, but because you must. For your food, 
it shall be loblollie, and for your drink, water 
from the pond. What,Isay! Those who skulk 
shall learn that the Newgate ‘ cat’ is tender « 
pared with her brother of Barbadoes. 
therefore, ye devils all—tremble !” 
They trembled visibly, 


Tremble, 


All were now subdued, 
(Continued on first page of Supplement.) 
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“*GRACE EYKIN, GENTLEMEN,’ SAID THE SALESMAN, WHO HAD A TONGUE WHICH, AS THEY SAY, RAN UPON V 4YEELS.” 
(See Besant’s Seriat Srory, “ For Farry axp Freepom,” on Page 798.] 
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A CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—AN AFTERNOON DANCE AT MALTA.—[See Pace 798.] 


1. “Come with me to an afternoon dance on board the Alexandra, old Chappie.” 2. * We must be quick or it will be over,” said he, as we descended the steps of San Giovanni. 3. Further 
along he encountered a friend. ‘ We really must hurry.” 4. But meeting his Colonel’s wife and daughters, an introduction followed, 5. Finally, when at last in the boat, half-way acr 


8 the 


harbor, he suddenly recollected he had forgotten, in his hurry, to make an important call, and the boat was put about for the shore, “ Another time, old Chappie, you'll come, won’t vou ?” 
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A CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—A CAUTION TO THE GUIDES OF ALEXANDRIA.—[See Pace 798. ] 


1, A group of these importunate pests, for which Alexandria is famed, confronted us in the square as we landed, 


2. And in spite of our reiterated refusals to accept their services, one of them 
abd I ’ 
persisted in preceding us. 


8. But finding we were inflexible, he profited by our pausing to look at a shop to assemble a crowd around us, and demanded money for guiding us thither | 
4, At last a policeman appeared on the scene, and our persecutor was led off in custody, 
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CATARRIT CURED. 

A cLerey MAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
Aume disease, Catarrh, 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. 
dread’ al disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
e wget pene J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 





City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Wixstow’s Sooruina Syrvp for Children 


Teething, 
all pa 
aiuirl 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
ea 25 cents a bottle.—[{Adv.]} 








COUGHS. 


** Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
to alleviate Coughs, Sore 


are used with advan- 
Throat, Hoarsene-s, 
Sold only in buxes.—[ Adv.]} 


tage to 


and Bronchial Affecticus, 





tes maTuRE Loss or Tur Hatin, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Bun cana Ouacames. {Adv.} 





Lapis of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 
nell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap for whitening the hands. 


Seut, postpaid, ull druggists, 25 cts.— [ Ado. J 





Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.] 





ADVEHERVTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD Ce PR's 1878, 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost. 


ly outfit Fk&e. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 












and vainly trying eve ry known | 


Any sifferer from this | 


| 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya. Baxine Powprn Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


chDPI M\PLES 


Biaockxuxans, Rep, Roven, and O1ry 
Sxtn prevented or cured by that great- 
est of all Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Produces the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est skin, and softest hands. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, astonishingly 
effective, it is simply incomparable 





as a Skin Soap and for the Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery. Sale greater 


than that of all other medicated toilet soaps in the 
world. Sold throughout the world. 

Porrrr Drug & Curmtoar Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify ‘the Skin.” 








ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have the 








endorse- 


ment of the highest.medical and chemical authoriti2s, and millions 
of grateful patients-who have been cured of distressing ailments 


voluntarily testify.to their merits. 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Beware of imitations, and do not 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 


let 1 no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


E 








e 
PIANOFORTES 


Fifty Years pete. re Public. 
UNEQUALLED I 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% EK. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space 


Cures Sore Guus, Removes 
AB gives delightful coolness and freshness 
to the month. A Gem for the Toilet, 
Try it. Sold Wy « ists or postpaid 
receipt 25c. WRIGHT .& CO., Chem- 
iste, Detroit, Mich. Send for pamphlet 
Ms care of teeth, free, 





7 


Tartar, | 


Speen 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


ceumendinaas | PHILADELPHIA. 


Abeta Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
on request. 


THE LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHAR, 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. Best 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use. 
Complete sample sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; territory allotted. Address 


LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 





SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containung the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anamia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








L. SHA 





-2°JO01IS UPL ISOM FOC 


Just received a large assortment of the most bean- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hair, excelling all ever 
seen before. Will be retailed at wholesale prices, 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 

The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15, 1587). 

The Skeleton Wig, «!! so lifelike and beauti- 
ful, will deceive the closest observer. 

Medicated Gloves will bleach and soften the 
hands, will remove roughness and redness, positively 
not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 

The Medicated Mask removes wrinkles, 
pimples, and blackheads from the face; recommended 
by eminent physicians; price, complete, $2.00, 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
fur the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively not injurious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelibie and harm- 
less rouge, exquisite as the blush of the rose, $1.00 
and $1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated ind original Veloutine Pow- 
ders iu three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Alburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that Beautifal Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Shampooing, and Dyeing by the Best artists 
in the World, on the premises. 

There preparations will be sent on receipt of price 
by mail or express to ail parts of the world. 


L. Shaw, 54 West Asth St. bey How Norm Oity New York City. 


DaniasSons 
CLOAK DEP'T, 


New and exclusive desigus in Cloaks for Ladies 
and Misses, comprising 


CLOTH NEWMARKETS, 
RACLANS, JACKETS, 
PLUSH CARMENTS 


in a variety of styles. 

These garments will bear inspection, as they are 
perfectly finished in every particular. The quality 
of materials used is the best that the prices will 
possibly pe rmit, 

A line of Children's Dresses in plain and mixed 
combinations, appropriate for school wear. 

An interesting display of Japanese Dressing- 
Handsomely Limbroidered, lined with 


Surah of contrasting Colors. 


Gowns, 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST., N. Y. 


LESSONS IN PAINTING BY MA 


How to Learn to Paint with Oil and China Colors. 
By Manwon Keuuce. Containing outiines of Six Les- 
sons, und the same completed in biack and white to 
show the gradations of color. Sent by mail for$1.00, by 
8S. W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Place, Boston. 
Our catalogue of novelties for painting, and calendar 
el 1888, sent on recelpt of stamp. 


BONNETS AND HATS — 


Trimmed to Order in the latest Paris, London, and 
New York Styles. Special attention given to out-of- 
town Orders. “HOW TO ORDER” mailed free. 

E. VAN VORST & CO., 
No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 





Redfern 


OPENING 
NEW PREMISES. 


a 


English Tweed 
GOWLS, 8, O86 


Original 


Original 
Coats, 


é Original 


= Hats. 
MANTLE and FUR DEPTS 


All latest Paris and London Novelties. 








MOURNING DEPT. 
In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 
The new showrooms and fitting- 
rooms form one of the handsomest 
suites in the United States of America 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave,, to" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 


How to Clothe the 
Children. 





ba only the best place to procure Boys’ 
+ Suits and Overcoats — Girls’ 
Cloaks and Dresses—but everything 
they wear, Underclothing, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Hats and Caps, Millinery, Shoes, &c., 
all 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
We commence with Babies’ first 
outfit, and include all sizes up to 
18 years. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled 








60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





| Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


a Be reliable 
Suield made. 
Have been worn 
by more than 
Six 


million 
ladies Sales 
five times that 
of any other 
Shield made in 
U. 8. or Europe. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


Samerue Parr, 
By mail, 
25 Cconts, 





Pat. in U. 8. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


COMPANY, 


JHILADELPHIA SHOPPING. — An experi- 
enced shopper offers her services, free of charge, 

to out-of-town buyers. For particulars. address 
Miss Watson, 1631 Francis Strect, Philadelphia. 


SHOPPING In New York of all kinda 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., w ithont charge. Cirenlar references, 
Address MISS A, BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. ssa 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New 


Established 1875, 
ty gg HELEN 





. 
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C.¢, SHAYNE, 


FURRIER, 103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 
OFFEXS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 


A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 
popular style yet introduced. Ladies who have seen 
it have ordered it in preference to all other styles. It 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths, 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skius. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 


t#- ALASKA SEAL J ACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 
Gentlemen’s Seal-skin and Fur-lined Overcoats, Seal- 


akin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and | 
Valetots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- | 


eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garmeuts. 


Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best | 


in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible priccs for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 


and finished like our perfect-fitting | 


seal-skin garments. 


We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 
deal only in reliable and aavatte goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St., 
where rent is cheap—one third of uptown or Broad- 
way prices—we can afford and dv sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 


(. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. : 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 193 STATE ST. 


q 





ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


AND 


SCOTCH CLOTHS 


For Ladies’ Jackets, Wraps, Long Coats, Ulsters, 
and Fur-lined Garments. High Cloth Novelties 
for Evening and Carriage W raps, Fur-lined 
seavers, Plain-Face Beavers, Stripe Venetians, 
and Whip Cords. Special Cloth for 


Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


aGeK2e Chekuwl Sr 
Cy hiladel hia 


WHILBUR’S 





 “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarn ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 

Ang size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
r Goods, Cosmetics &c., 





th 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





Made from selected London | 


RIDLEYS;, 


Grand Street, New York. 


es 


Cloaks, Jackets, 
AND SUITS 


Ladies’ long Russian WRAPS 
CLOAKS, $16.75 and $22.50. 

Ladies’ tailor-made MODJESKAS, all - over 
braid, red gobelin and green, at $16.50. 

Ladies’ fine English and seal-plush SACQUES, 
tailor finish, $22; worth $30. 





and Peasant 


Ladies’ seal- plush WRAPS, trimmed drop | 


fringe, satin-lined, $13.75; worth $18. 
Ladies’ fine imported long GARMENTS, elab- 
orately braided, $24; worth $35. 
Ladies’ fine tailor-made beaver 
gobelin red, blue, and green, at $5.90. 
Misses’ tailor-made fine beaver NEWMAR- 
| KETS, angel sleeves, $12 and $15. 
Misses’ striped or checked cloth NEWMAR- 
| KETS, $5.90; worth $8. 
500 misses’ 
styles, $3.90 ; 


JACKETS, 


worth from $5 to $7. 


FURS. 


Fine Alaska Seal NEWMARKETS and RAG- 


$225.00, and $250.00. 

Fine Alaska Seal SACQUES, 40 and 42 inches 
long, $110.00, $115.00, $125.00, $135.00, 
$145.00, and $165.00 

Fine Alaska Seal WALKING-COATS, 82 to 
38 inches long, $95.00, $105.00, $115.00, 
$125.00, and $135.00. 


FINE FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Beaver, 


monkey, white Thibet and Iceland 
lamb, black marten, and natural lynx. 
MUFFS, BOAS, PELERINES, seal CAPS for 


ladies, men, and bovs; also fur GLOVES 


Fur RUGS, MATS, and ROBES at low prices. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Winter or Holiday number, which will contain 
(in addition to the literary features) an Iltustrated 
Catalogue of Toys, Dolls, Games, ete 
few days. 


. ready in a 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. 


| 56t0 70 ALLEN, 501065 ORCHARD ST. 


f BEST FITTING CORSET 42 WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.~412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








ROYAL WILTONS, 
THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE 
$1.50 PER YAKD. 


WILTON VELVETS, 
THE LATEST DESIGNS, AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND l4ith STs, 


TANDARD 


, FROM 








REM M | N GC E32 Oo N vxeduaaneas 


WON 





Miss M. E. Onn. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the W orld. 


GOLD MEDAL 





Remineron. 
“On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


“Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class." 


*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





LANS, 55, 56, and 57 inches long, at $195.00, | 


good cloth CLOAKS, assorted | 


| Foreign Dress Goods, 





The UNHAPPY BOY" o 








"The | HAPPY BOY. 2 





Valley Serge and Cashmere. — 


| JAMES McCREERY &€ CO. 


Have added to their stock of 
eight 
cases of late Novelties, which 
have just been received: Val- | 
ley Serge and Cashmere with | 
four, six, eight, and twelve | 
inch borders, woven in patterns | 
reproduced from Costly India 
Shawls,in Persian Colors; also | 
Bengal Stripes in mode shades, 
to be worn over skirts of plain | 
Bengaline. 

An extraordinary 


assort- | 


|ment of Fancy Melton and 


Ladies’ Cloth, in weight and 


| design especially adapted to 


the ** Directoire” styles now in 
vogue. 
Two thousand yards of silk 


| and wool Bengaline, in a full 


| Kibb, Cashmere,dbi. knees, 45 48 
Plain Cotton. medinm, 33 
} Plain Cashmere, dbl. knee es, 45 48: 





|range of new Colorings, at 


$1.50 per yard; real value, 


$2.25. Orders by mail or ex- 

press carefully executed. 

JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 

Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 


EVERY PAIR STAMPED. 





In Best Qualities for Winter Wear. 


The Celebrated ** Rock Dye” Hosiery excels 
any other brand when qua ality, price, and dura= 
= are considered. 

We guarantee every pair absolutely stainless, 
and give new pairs for any failing to give satis= | 
faction, 

Ladies’ “* Rock Dye °° Cotton Hose, 34c 
42c., 50c., 59c., G5e., T5c., 89e., and $1 per pair. 
Ladies° ne k Dye ” Cashmere Hose, 
45c., 50e. , 15e., S5c., $1.00, nko om ir. 
Ladies? « <6 Roc k Dye Sibk Hose, Sc. , $1.25, 

$1.48, $1.98, $2.45, and $3.25 per pair. 

Men’s ** Rock Dye” Cotton Half Hose, 
25c., 34e., 42c., 50c., G5e., aud T5c. per pair. 










Children’s Seas 
Ribhed Cotton, medium, . . 
Ribbed Cotton, dbl. knees, § 







5 Bi 6634 TT 
30 83 85 3 





’ 






B5 Ee i 
50 53! ie 58 60 63 
Rock Dye Hosiery is sold ouly by 


23d St. LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, | : 


| 
| 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d St., N.Y. City. | 


| Kid, and: 


| wanted, and whic ch kind y mu desire, 





“Offer the Newest, Most Stylish 


EFUOoORS, 


SUCH AS 
CAPES, BOAS, MUFFS, HOODS, STOLES, 
RUGS, TRIMMINGS, 


IN 
SABLE, MINK, BLACK MONKEY, 
BEAVER, BEAR, PERSIAN LAMB, &c., 
AT PRICES GUARANTEED 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
Prepaid Parcels delivered Free 
100 miles of New York. 


KOCH & CO., 20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 


of Charge within 


| j;jOUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 





Tf there is any part of a ladies’ wardrobe’that re- 
quires more care than another it is her shoes, and it 


is therefore 







tial that they should combine that 
style equal to the finest Fren« 
t s embody all of the 





requisite for 
wearer 
fim to produce 


8,1 dee # 1 
\ Ladies’ Boot with all of the abo 
qualities, and at a price that would place them withi 


the reach of all. ber 
and with special p we offer to the public "our famous 
Genuine Dongot: ‘Kid Button Boot, which is made in 
the latest Opera-Toe and Common-Sense . Style 8, both 
for Ladies and Misses, in all sizes and widths, and is 


we think we have accomplished 


| unequalled by any Ladies’ Boot sold at retail for doubk 


the money, Each pair is warranted strictly as repre- 
sented, and will be sent to any address nu pon receipt 
of only $2.00, and 25 ets. to prepay express or post- 
age. In ordering, be sure to mention size and width 
and we will ¢ 
antee a fit. Also, if yon will mention this pul 
tion, will send a beautiful white-handle buttonho 
ree. As to our responsibility, we refer to the haw te 
f ‘al Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000° “of Bos 
‘These Boots are manufactured e xpreasly Jor our tr nde 
tt irengh the mails, and can be had only py addres-ing 
THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE € 0. “9 
178 Devonshire St,, Boston, Mass. 













HARPER'S BAZAR. 











TOM (fond!n\. “TN TIF SPRING THE YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 
LIGHTLY TURNS 

ETHEL, “On, TOM, IF YOU WILL QUOTE, DO LET IT BE 
SOMETHING ORIGINAL.” 


FACKTLA. 
NOVEMBER'S SIGN. 
Saerrranivs is the symbol, 
Just as Cupid is of Love, 
Of that month of jubilation 
That's abbreviated Nov. 
a an 
COULDN'T BE TEMPTED. 


“Tt would be a long story,” saidsthe cqnvict to a kindly old visitor, 
**to explain what brought me to this place of woe. I was a very bright 
ad,and developed into an exceptionally talented and intelligent young 
nan, but my talents I used in the wrong direction, and this is my fate. 
Hereafter Lintend to lead an honest life.” 

* Why, I would like to help you,” said the visitor. ‘I employ a gren 
many men, and I am sure I-could-give you a place that would be both 
comtortable and profitable.” 

“‘ No,” replied the convict. ‘I am much obliged to you, sir, but, as I 
said, I intend hereafter to lead an honest life.” 

cmmnastdijimianinn 

Do not judge a man by his coat. Social standing to-day is based cntire- 

ly upon the cut of one’s trousers. 
—————_————. 


A WORK OF ART. 
Cauuer. “ What a very elegant clock you have on the mantel, Mrs 


Mus. Honson. “ Yes, Mra. Hendricks. I value it so highly; it was a 
present from a very dear friend of mine in Europe.” 

Cauurn. “It is indeed a wonderful piece of work. As it is 
late, I really must be going.” 

Mrs. Howson, “* Oh, don’t be in a hurry, Mrs. Hendricks; I think the 
clock is fast.” (To Bobby.) “‘ Bobby, run around the corner to the Chi- 
nese laundry and get the correct time.” 

a 

“Money has wings,” says a philosopher. So have some houses; but 

a house cannot fly as money can. 
a 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 


Harem Crrizen (to builder). “What are you going to put up there °” 

Buitpre. “ We're just beginning the finest row of flats ever built in 
New York city.” 

Crrmen. “I'd like a nice flat in this neighborhood.” 

Buiuver. “Well, you stop on your way home from down-town this 
evening and T'll show you through; but get here as early as possible, or 
they may be gone.” 


getting so 


a 


“Say, mamma,” said Willie, when he saw a picture of Pegasus for the 
first time, “is that a horse-fly ?” 
eniawsisdipomemmmase 


A RECOMMENDATION. 


* Is Brownejones a responsible person, Mr. Barrowly 2” 

“Well, that depends. If you want to find the man that’s responsible 
for all the flat practical jokes that have been played in town for ten years, 
Brownejones is the man. Otherwise I think Browne- 

} 28 would not become famous for his responsibility.” 
a 


“Tt ian’t the question at issue that bothers me,” said 


the criminal lawyer, “it is my client that is the hard 
case.” 








| ; , ai Bhivap, sem. | 


PECULIARITIES OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
ENGINEERING. 

“Tiow FAR Is IT TO THE NEXT STATION, SIR?” 

“"BouT TWO MILES BY RAIL.” 

“WHAT'S THE NAME OF THE PLACE?” 

“ BARKER.” 

“BARKER? Why, THAT'S THE NAME OF THIS 
Town.” 

“YES, BUT, YE SEE, THE ROAD TAKES A HOss- 
SHOE CURVE AN’ COMES IN HYUR AGIN ‘ROUT A 
COUPLE OF BLOCKS ABOVE.” 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 4% 














" Ay) MY y, 











THE SECRET OF THEIR UNHAPPINESS. 
EDITH. ‘‘So you anp TOM WERE PINALLY MARRIED, NELL?” 
NELIL: “Yes; BUT WE'RE NOT HAPPY!” 
EIDITH. “WHat! Not HAPPY? Why, How's THAT?” 
NELL.. “WE DIDN'T MARRY EACH OTHER.” 


AN ASTRAL ECHO.’ 
“My! what a wet night itis!" said Venus to Minerva, “ and how faint 


the Milky-Way is! 
Via Lactea.’ 
A DRIVING BUSINESS, 


* Still doing literary work, Scribuler 2" asked Candidns 


“Yes; I'm doing hack-work forthe editor of the Composite Mayazine.” 


“Indeed! Do you drive a team, or only one horse ? 





A LITTLE MORE THAN HE EXPECTED. 
HE (as the Lanciers is about to commence). ** SHALL I HAVE 
YOUR HAND?” 
SHE (softly). *‘WITH ALL MY HEART.” 


WILL RESORT TO THE LAW. 


Little three-year-old Robin had got a shoe-button in his nose, and his 
| mother took him, in great haste, to the doctor's. The removal of the but- 
ton caused the little fellow some pain. 
‘* Well, my little man,” said the physician, “ are you all right now?” 
| “Yes, I are all right now,” was the indignant response; ‘but Ivate 
dvin’ to have oo ’rested.” 
a aan 


The man with a heavy beard and mustache has somewhat.of a 
| lock-jaw. 





IDENTIFIED. 


BRIDGET O'BRIEN (excitedly). “AND IT's TWO MEN I sEE, Mrs. O'RAFFERTY, WHO 
BES AFTER COMIN’ IN THROUGH A SIDE DOOR AT THE OTHER END.” e 
eat: O'RAFFERTY (with crushing superiority). “AND HAVE YE NEVER KNOWN, MRs. 

"BRIEN, 


HOW THIM SAME TWO JS ALWAYS THE BIST MAN AND His GROOM ?” 


“Yes,” replied the Goddess of Wisdom, “That cluméy Big Bear has | 
upset the Little Dipper, and a good deal of the water has dropped into the 


HE WAS A PLAIN MAN. 
He walked into the restaurant and took a seat near the door. 
“*What will monsieur have ?” asked the waiter. ‘* Une omelette et dee 
pommes de terre ?” 
‘No, sirree, I won't. I don’t want none o’ your French frills. Give 
me eggs and potatoes, every time.” 
| ices aedgninne 
| 


AN AID TO MEMORY. 
‘While you're in the city, Ned, 
| Won't you buy some 50 thread ?” 
Phyllis asks, and while I linger, 
Taking that which is the due 
Of him who wins the bread for two, 
She ties some thread around my finger, 
Adding, “ Dear, lest you forget, 
L'il teach you memory’s alphabet. 


“First, the thread suggests a string; 
Any string may be a measure; 
We'll say a yard—the very thing— 
Remembering that will be a pleasure; 
A grassy yard (what’s in a name?) 
Will make you think of lawn with ease, 
And lawn and muslin are the same, 
And muslin’s cotton, if you please. 
Now cotton wound, as I opine, 
Is nothing, after all, but-thread, 
And fifty is your age and mine— 
I’m sure you can't forget it, Ned.” 


I answer her as best I may. 
But now within the shop I linger: 
What in the dickens did she say 
About the string around my finger? 
tndlegnsiiilpieanentianen 
THE HELPFUL ROBERT. 


“Bobby,” said Mr. Simpkins, “I want to give your sister some nice 
little present. Do you know of anything she would like?” 

**Do 12” returned Bobby, with a strong emphasis on the “do.” “ Well, 
T guess.” 

“What, Robert ?” queried Simpkine. 

*“*T heard her tell mother this morning that she wanted a new box of 
face-powder, a bottle of hair-restorer, and some new back switches, 


A. M. P 


and— 
But before Bobby could finish, Mr. Simpkins had fled. 
winsniapiiipaniminl 
DISCHARGED FOR CAUSE. 
‘*Why did yon leave your last place?” 
*“‘Snrel worr discharged for doin’ well, mum.” 
“Discharged for doing well ? -\Why where were you?” 
“T worr in the barspital, mum.” 
eenteniiiaisidieiahncmes> 
The modern roofing materials in the country are of great value in the 
moral and mental development of the American youth. Between the 
slate and the shingle the American boy of to-day 
manages to learn something. 


conersiallllgpatiitceni 
UNMISTAKABLY RURAL. 

“ Aw—yaas—base-ball’s a regular country game,” 
remarked an Englishman, who was viewing the na- 
tional sport for the first time—* nothing but bats, 
fowls, and flies.” 











HE DIDN'T WANT ANY STOCK. 
“UNCLE JOHN, DON'T YOU THINK YOU'D LIKE 
TO BUY SOME STOCK IN OUR STREET RAILWAY ?” 
“No, TOMMY; I'VE ALLERS HAD THE BEST 
STOCK ON MY FARM, AN’ I RECKON I DON’T WANT 
TER BRING ANY BROKEN-DOWN STREET-CAR 
HOSSES ON THER PLACE NOW.” 
ae: ee NE 
A judge should have courtly manners, just as the 
watchman should condact himeelf in a nightly fashion 





a enna 








ae 





ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER’ 








FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
(Continued from page 799.) 

Those of them who swaggered—the dare-devil, 
reckless blades—when first we sailed, were now 
transformed into cowardly, trembling wretches, 
all half starved, and some reduced with fevers, 
with no more spirit left than enabled them still 
to curse and swear. The feeblest of mortals, the 
lowest of human wretches, has still left so much 
strength and will that he can sink his immortal 
soul lower still—a terrible power, truly! 

Then Madam drew me aside gently, and led 
me to a place like a barn, where many women, 
white and black, sat sewing, and a great quantity 
of little black babies and naked children played 
about under their charge. The white women were 
sad and silent; the blacks, I saw with surprise, 
were all chattering and laughing. The negro is 
happy, if he have enough to eat and drink, wheth- 
ev he be slave or free. Madam sat down upon a 
bench, and caused me to sit beside her. 

“Tell me,” she said, kindly, “ what this means. 
When did women begin to rebel? If men are 
such fools as to go forth and fight, let them, but 
for women—” 

“Indeed,” I told her, “I did not fight.” 

Then nothing would do but I must tell her all, 
from the beginning—my name, my family, and 
my history, But I told her nothing about my 
marriage. 

“So,” she said, 
lover, 


“vou have lost father, mother, 
brothers, and friends by this pretty busi- 
And all because they will not suffer the 
King to worship in his own way. Well, ’tis hard 
for you. To be plain, it may be harder than you 
think or I can help. You have been bought for 
sixty pounds, and that not for any profit that your 
work will bring to the estate, because such as 
you are but a loss and a burden; but only in the 
hope that your friends will pay a great sum for 
ransom.” 

‘*Madam, I have indeed no friends left who 
can do this for me.” 

“Tf soit is indeed unfortunate. For presently 
the master will look for letters on your belalf, 
and if none come, I know not what he may threat- 
what he may do. But think—try to find 
some one. Consider, must be hard 
at best; whereas, if you are released, you can live 
where you please; you may even marry whom 
you please, because beautiful young gentlewomen 
like yourself are scarce indeed in Barbadoes. ’Tis 
Christian charity to set you free. Remember, 
Child, that money will do here what I suppose it 
will do anywhere—all are slaves to money. You 
have six months before you in which to write to 
your friends and to receive an answer. If in that 
time nothing comes, I tell thee again, Child, that 
I know not what will happen. As for the life in 
the fields, it would kill thee in a week.” 

‘ Perhaps, if the Lord so wills,” I replied, help- 
lessly, “that may be best. Friends have I none 
now, nor any whom I could ask for help, save the 
Lord alone. I will ask for work in the fields.” 

‘Perhaps he may forget thee,” she said—mean- 
ing the master. “ But no; a man who hath once 
seen thy face will never forget thee. My dear, he 
told me when he came home that he had bought 
a woman whose beauty will set the island in 
flames. Pray Heaven he come not near thee when 
he is in liquor. Hide that face, Child, hide that 
face. Let him never see thee. Oh, there are dan- 
gers worse than labor in the fields—worse than 
whip of overseer.” She sprang to her feet and 
clasped her hands. “ You talk of the Lord’s will. 
What hath the Lord to do with this place? Here 
is nothing but debauchery and drinking, cruelty 
and greed. Why have they sent here a woman 
who prays?” 

Then she sat down again and took my hand. 

“Tender maid,” she said, ‘thy face is exactly 
such as the face of a certain Saint—’tis in a pie- 
ture which hangs in the chapel of the convent 
where the good Nuns brought me up long ago, 
before I came to this place—long ago. Yes, 
forget the name of the Saint: thou hast her face. 
She stood, in the picture, surrounded by soldiers 
who had red hair, and looked like devils—English 
devils, the Nuns said. Her eyes were raised to 
Heaven, and she prayed. But what was done 
unto her I know not, because there was no other 
picture. Now she sits upon a throne in the pre- 
sence of the Mother of God.” 

The tears stood in her great black eyes—I take 
it that she was thinking of the days when she 
was young. 

“Well, we must keep thee out of his way. 
While he is sober, he listens to reason, and thinks 
continually upon his estate and his gains. When 
he is drunk, no one can hold him, and reason is 
lost on him.” 

She presently brought me a manchet of white 
bread and a glass of Madeira wine, and then told 
me that she would give me the best cottage that 
the estate possessed, and for my better protection, 
another woman to share it with me. I thanked 
her again, and asked that I might have the girl 
called Deb, which she readily granted. 

And so my first day of servitude ended in thus 
happily finding a protector. As for the cottage, 
it was a poor thing; but it had a door, and a 
window with a shutter. The furniture was a pal- 
let with two thick rugs and nothing more. My 
condition was desperate indeed; but yet, had I 
considered, I had been so far most mercifully 
protected. I was shipped as a convict (it is true) 
by a treacherous villain, but on the ship I found 
a compassionate 
company among whom I must otherwise have 
dwelt. I was sold to a drunken and greedy plant- 
er; but I found a compassionate woman who 
promised to do what she could; and I had for 
my companion the woman who had become a 
most faithful maid to me upon the voyage, and 
who still continued in her fidelity and her love. 
And greater mercies yet were in store, as you 
shall see. 


ness. 


en or 
your lot here 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 











| 


Captain, who saved me from the | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 






‘OWDE! 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the beads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 












does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold ouly 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDEK Co. 
NEW YORK. OUICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS 


HABIT CLOTHS. 
Folwell Bro. & Go.. 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These cloths are to be found in nearly all first-class Dry 
Goods Stores. They are of three qualities, and sell at 
$1 00, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. If your dealer has not 
got them in stock write us and we will inform you 
where you can get them. 











THE TOX THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 







: For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
: he average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO.,, 
310 Broadway, New York. 














The Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 

The corset “ANNE D’AUTRICHE,” improved 
for the fashions of this year 

The corset “INFA TE, »” the 
indispe neable for mee rnoon dresses. 

The corset “ CEINTURE REGENTE,” the 
highest expression of elegance and comtort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
perfect corset. 


newest creation, 


DON’T FRET | 


over muddy carpets but get a Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat and you'll 
keep the dirt outside the house where it 
belongs. This mat is a great invention 
and there are imitations; don’t get foolec 
with them. The Steel Picket Fence is 
equally great. Both are worth looking 
after. Get circulars from 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT oomeany. 
Works: CuH1caGo, InL , BEAVER FALLS, Pa. 
Cine INNATI, 0. 
, General Office: 116 Illinois St., Cutcaco, Inx. 
astern Agency: 105 Chambers St., New YORE. 








BiB ee. 
STAMPING'S583° 





‘designs, =. 


Illustrated Catalogue spewing se a . Hi 
** incinna Ve 


M. J,CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th 


S BAL. 1R. 








Puysictan :—I cannot sanction your using 
a hard-running machine. Buy a Willcox 
& Gibbs Automatic, | 












my husband says I coui 


:—I have taken your advice, doctor, and 
i not have made a better 


Lapy 


investment. 


NOTE :—Willcox & Gibbs “* AUTOMATIC’ 


| 
} 

| WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH, 

work, Send for Illustrated Price List. 
| 

| 


is the only sewing machine that can be used 


Unequalled for LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING and STRENGTH AND BEAUTY of 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


‘EPPS'S COCOA. 


“By a thorough ‘Secon veg -' the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by « careful application ‘of the tine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 

| fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ix by the 
| judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitntion 
|} may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
| maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
Hblood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
| Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
| in half pound tins by Grocers, labelled thns: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
| London, England, 


| The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


| N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
| Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
| 





across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 


L't’d, London. 
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For Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 
“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS, 
F. P. Robinson Dy y 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely ciean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and 

\W qualities. 
{ifguas None genuine withe * our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
TRADE MARK. Send for price-list. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St,, N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 





OME EXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
and Sedentary People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Y« paths; 
the Athlete or Inv yalid. A complete gymnasium, 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, s 
tific, durable, omprehensive, cheap. Send for circ 

‘Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East l4th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. 
Prof D L. Down Wm. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
any other ‘that L liked half as well.” 


HAIR. 


















SU PE REL U ious 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 


remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig~ 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Addrem Mme. Juntan, 48 E. oh St., N.Y. 


NESS™ and 4 No! ses in HEAD 
Fatirely ¢ uredby| Jar 
'eck’s Pat. lmproved | i 
| pane Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- | / 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. i 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only t 
% HANG OX, 843 Broadway, cor. 14th . 
N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of seocts FREE. 


Rhy WORK pred Ul I beer 


ex. qly. 20c. Coma’ 8 N.Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 





iccomplish, 














Tn the Wigh 


rant.—On January 28, 


Cot of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 


Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
THE NEW BOOK. 


“The Human Foot, the Art of Covering and 
Protecting It,” by William Beneke, is a work of 
ninety pages, with illustrations, expensively bound 
in boards. It will be sent to any 
ceipt of 25¢e. Beneke Bros., 
Canal Street. 
TAKETHE 
Chicago and 
dianapolis,Cin- 
wintercities of r 

the —- South. 

Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide 


George 





address on re- 
199 and 201 


BETW EEN 
Loniaville, I 
cinnati, and all 





| k. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


unsurpassed wearing | 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
est Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DowELL, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. a) 
yrup. Tastes good. Use 

Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 2 





Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual., 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


PLUMP ROSY GHEEKS 


KORIZA CLOTH removes Pimples, Black 
heads, Wrinkles and Crows-feet. No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily used), that 
restore ap beautifiesand preserves theskin, By mail, sealed 

. J.P. BEERS, Dragg{st, New Haven Conn. (Est? bd 
"Ret erence; any N. H, Physician. this paper. 


LADY AGENTS 8 ' ¢ Wearing Apparel. Sample and terms 
Farrington, Box 665, Chicago, Lil, 





1844.) 
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Fic. 83.—GLOVE SACHET. 
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Fic. 1.—FIRE-SCREEN.—[Sre Fie. 2.] 
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Figs. 5-7.—DECORATIVE PANELS 


EMBROIDERY 


DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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—DESIGN FOR PANELS OF SCREEN, FIG. 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMEN T. 











e Howie 
D 
onstable Kk €. 


CLOTHS. 


PLAIN AND PLAID LADIES’ CLOTHS | 


For Suits, Cloaks, and Oostumes 


IN THE LATEST COLORINGS, 


Velvet & Beaver Cloakings, 
MEN’S SUITINGS, 


Dress Cloths, Cassimeres, 
AND OVERCOATINGS. 


| 
| 


O 


Deoad ova A 19th bt. 


Relief at a 


No More Straining. 
Unrasten Your CORSETS 
SITTING OR STANDING. 





The Old Clasp. 


THIS IS HOA 








The TRICORA Corset 
FAMOUS FOR ITS 
Elegance ot Shape 

AND =. f 
COMFORT IN WEAR, MADE WITH THE 


DETACHABLE 
OU toner (Qe Ds corer. 


INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
—~—""* by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
e Q. D. Clasp is areal boon 
It rids nee... | one of their miseries.’ "—Jenny June. 


“While I am unalterably opposed to corset wearing, 
Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 
will do well to substitute the Q. D. Clasp for those 
now in use.”—Annie Jenness Miller, Dress Reformer. 

Ask Your Merchant for it. 
If not found will mail _ sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for $2.00. 
J. G. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Manuf’ rs, 7 Leonard ‘St., Ni New ¥ ork. 





FOR THE 


SICK ROOM 
READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 


eibRDOT, 
FRENCH SOUPS 


So ARE 
INVALID Ss 


EEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSUMME.TAPIOCA 
JULLENNE,GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALED JARS. 
OFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 
SOLD BY BEST ORUGGISTS & FANCY GROCERS. 


'rosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 












MadefromEnglishFresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


S"COCOANUT 


PRESERVES 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS Hanoy. 


For PUDDINGS, PIES anoCAKES- 

Recommended Housekee I ind and 
bal pgund packs 

CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 





. Ask Lage Grocer for it, 





The New Clasp. | 


FUR RUGS. 


Lions, Tigers, Leopards, Wolves, Black, 
Grizzly, and Polar Bears, Foxes, and 
| many other Rugs at lower prices than 
| offered in many years. Orders by mail, 


or information desired, will receive spe- | 


cial and prompt attention. When cus- 


tomers are known to the house, or sat- 
isfactory references are furnished, goods 


will be sent on approval. 


C. G. 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


GE ESQ 












| ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED T0 THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded, For richness of color, superior finish, and 


| wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
| make of “ Black Silk” 
| years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. 
| no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 


We have had 50 
Make 


in the world 


Samples sent free on application. 0. S. CHAFFEE 


| & SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


OF ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, 


1784 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


—IN— 


18sss. 





Embroidery, Knitting, and 


Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


Li NEN FLOSS in Skeins or Batls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San (Francisco, 


Preserve Your Health. 








D. C. HALL & CO.’S PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 


GARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISY, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

i) CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
So_te Manvuracturers, 

86 LEONARD STREET, New 





York. 
ee aa r a . 
ENGRAVING.’ 
Engraving, Printing, and Stamping done in the 
highest art, at JOHN R. ROSE, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York. Send for Price-list and Sample. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 


610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 












For sale by 


How to Gure 
all 


SKin § ocalp 





dealers DISEASES 
in with the 
Toilet Goods, @ ©CuUTICURA 
or REMEDIES. 
mailed fig yee i 


infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curioura Remepixs, when 
al) other remedies and methods fail. 

Cortovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curicura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer DrvuG anv 
Curmroat Co., Boston, Mass. 


prepaid on 
receipt of 
price. 


PRICE LIST, 
Bailey’s Rubbe r Toilet Brush. : FS 





Bailey’s Hand Brush (size 3x1 %¢ in.) 50 Send for “*How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

Bailey's “  Blacking Dauber 50 | ga Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily =@®& 
Bailey's s Tuk and Pence il Eraser 25 | gare oe prevented by Cutioura Soar “Ga 
Bailey's “ ‘Tooth Brush, No. 1 40 — - 

Bailey's “ Ay Brush, No. 2 50 Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 





J. BAILEY & CoO., 


nesses, in Cuticura AntiI-Patn PLastum, the 
132 wun ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


SEE — DRESS AS shirt SEE IT. 





(CoryvRrieut,) 





* This is something awful. I declare I shall 
never aqain atte mpt to drage a dress without 
Hauu’s Bazar Foun. 


** Now that is perfectly splendid. Think of being 
able to drape one’s own dress, and not have to stand 
and wear one's self out before a mirror, as was the 
case before we purchased this Haws’s Bazar Form.” 


Sez , + es 
HALI’S BAZAR DRESS FORM. 

A household necessity, indispensable to ladies who do their own dress- 
making. Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up like an um- 
brella 

The only form endorsed and recommended by all fashion publishers. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. Complete form, $6.50. Skirt 
\. form, to which bust can be added, $3.50. Bazar Skirt Form in case, $3.00 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 

We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when 
ordering, or sending for circulars, to mention Harper's Bazar. 


















The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 


It embodies all known improves 
Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
““VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEW YORK. 











A PERFECT MATUH in buttons for any garment can be secured by handing to any Dry 
Goods or Fancy Goods Dealer or to your Dressmaker 
scraps of any material you may desire, and ask them to 
send us. Youwill receive as pretty a button and the most 
perfect match you ever saw. As to cost, why! no more 
than you now pay for ordinary goods. If inconvenient to 
send as above then send direct to either of our factories 1,305 
Arch St., Philadelphia, or 1,151 Taylor Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1866. F. H. Goldthwait & C o., Button Manufacturers. 


HOME PAPER .,...1:<. 





THE 
BEST 


| Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a, 





* * * * * * 


Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


QAFEINVESTMENTS HOME DECORATION. 


Capital, $750,000 Ar Pan 
By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full 
Surplus, 400,470 name and post-office address, you will receive free 
Cuarantee © Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


of charge 
aa a Mortgages negotioted, agereg: ting mss a 818 
in force, 58,16 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
with full deseription and prices of our 


9912 paid 340.606 EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. 
Interest paid Pec - 3,345,495 . . 
Total paidtoinvestors - 8,756,151 They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, 


Nickel, or Brass, or combined with polished woods 
or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 


THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE C€0., 
__ 242 Canal Street, New York © ity. 


THE 


DEAF 


NS 
@S- DR. SYKE’S “Ba 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not py . do the largest, but 
the SA usiness. 


Savings Re sce for Smali Amounts. 


Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


The New England Medical Monthly sa ys: 
--‘“WALES’ INVISIBLE 
SOUND DISC for deafness, 
by practical demonstration out- 
ranks all other devices of our 
age! Concentrating the sound 
waves on the drum head, its pos- 
sibilities are indeed very ’ great. aa 
For sale only by the Inventor 
H, A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 








DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 
Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 





St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 
Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 





, red 
‘EAR DISCHARGES and Earache CURED by sceorgereecong erent nt alles 
- ALLEN’S Im convince y 


don aurit EAR WASH, 
» 


_—: F by. mail. Ad. 


and n 
Dr. SVRES SU SU me tr RE ¢ C0. ai330 Race’ St. Cincinnati. dine. 
Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati, 1388. 


ot FN of great London aurist. 
on Supply Oo., 853 B’way, 
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DENVER COLORADO. 


| price. It is a special of-& 


H. H. TAMMEN 


| offers a Cabinet of Minerals f: r 50 certs, end 


25 cents extra for postage and packing. The 
Matchless Circle Cabinet (see illus ration) 
is 12in, long and 7 in. wide, contains 2u miner- 
als and semi-precious stones as follows: Pete 
rified Wood, Malachite, Silver Carbonate, 
Zinc Ore, Moss Jasper or Tree Agate, Red 





|| Jasper, Milky Quartz,Smoky Topaz, Ama- 


zon Stone, Quartz Crystals, Satin Spar, 
Cale Spar, Silver Ore, Chalcedony, Opal 
Agate, RKhodochrosite, Native Sulphur, 
Hornblende,and two varieties of Gold Bear- 
ing Ore, ali averaging one inch in size; each 
specimen has the name printed underneath. 
The minerals, etc., are fastened on bottom of 
cabinet, each one ina circle; the box is illumi- 
nated with two steel engravings, each three 
inches in diameter, representing the ‘Curre- 
canti Needle in the Black Canon of the Gunni- 
son,” and the other the famo.s ** Royal Gorge.” 
These are noted Rocky Mountain scenes; they 
were engraved to special order by the American 
Bank Note Co., of New 
York, who are noted for 
doing the finest work of 
this kind in the world. 
TO gollect the contents 
OF this cabinet required 
a thousand-mile i yurney 
through the Rockies. A 
storydescribing thistrip, 
the finding of the miner- 
als, and their character- 
istics, is fully described 
by Stanley Wood, and is 
sent with each cabinet. 
I positively guarantee 
you an artistic, instruc 
tiveand useful collection 
of mineralsandsemi-pre 
ciousstones ata very low EB 





fer to have you become 


a customer. Cabinet is SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
sent same day order is 
received 
TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 1624 & 1626 Larimer 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Address all letters plainly, H. H. 





Madam! See what 15 nts willdo! It will 
y SPod 


bring you a sam 


le copy 0 
Book, which will tell you how to 
lik Dress, the Cold Watch, the Cottage 


h 
thw bgt US ty without 
YOU CANNOT GET 


a dollar. 
A BETTER 


two dollars’ worth of Magazine than by subscribing to ** Codey," 
Tue FAMILY MaGazine in America, For 1889 it will contain: 
Fashions in Colors, Fashions in black and white; latest from Europe, 
Original Novelties in Needle Work and Embroidery, Latest and most 


teac 
eed by the Board of Education for the New York Public Schools. 
Literary enrichments py jelly Bly. who got herself locked up inan 


insane asylum to find ow w they treated 


the insane, Ella Godman 
ie- 


Church, Emily Lennox, Olivia Lovell Wiison, Mrs. 
stand, Edgar Fawcett, David Lowry, etc. 


Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker 


who subscribes to Godey’s Lady 


*sBook, The | coupon | which you will 


find in each number entities you to vour own selection of any cut 


The pat- 
tern shows you how to 


say in this space, For the rest see 
$2.00 4 year, 





sample num whi send 15a. at once, 
Address * QODEY’S LADY'S BOOK," Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book, Your ., Sample 


“Codey’s”’ is only 


CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1888 and 1889 are ready. The 
assortment is large and tine, embracing the best cards that ean 
be obtained. These packages will be found wonderful bargains, 
We advise early orders, as many will certainly desire to reorder, 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and 40 cents for postage and registering, and of the com- 
plere 10 sets for $5.50, and 50 cents for postage and registering. 
No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of L. Prang 

& Co.’s, and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a 
Doubie Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card, 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 Jargze and 
finer cards from the above Publishers, also a tine Frosted 
Card and a card cut in form of a Le: 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A Choice Selection 
of 25 Beautiful Cards of L, Prang & Co.'s, also a Souvenir 
Booklet and a fine Satin Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A Se'ection of 10 
of our Largest and Finest Cards, including 1 of Prang's 
Celebrated Prize Cards, together with a Beautiful Folding 
Calendar for 1889. 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 Double Fringed 
Cards (not folded), each in a separate envelope, together 
with a Book-Mark Card mounted on satin ribbon aud a 
handsome Folding Card. 

No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7.— For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 7 Souvenir Books, 
with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 
25 and 50 cents each, and a Lithographic Card of the above 
cut by L. Prang & Co. 

. No. 8.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: 7 of Prang’s best 

All the great blessings, aoe the world over as the finest cards 

this world eer CAD GIVE, No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards 

I heartily wisb you of Prang’s or Tuck's. 

. No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards 
and long may \ou live. of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Christmas, 

Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified 
Chromo-Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per doz., postpaid, 75 cts. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postage. Bet- 
ter assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice Selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 cents for 
postage and registering. Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope u rappers for safe 
transmission. The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1889. These will be ready about March Ist. 

Envelopes for mailing, 12 cents for each packet. 


LCWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPER BY THE POUND We are manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more 
« elegant paper can be made). Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we 
are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of 


sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for those papers with our 
card packets. 


H.H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


CHRISTMAS 








COPYRIGHT, 

















THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS AND THE FAMILY. 


WIDE AWAKE, 1889. 


HJALMAR HJoORTH BOYESEN. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

SrpNey Luska. 

ANDREW LANG. 

ELBRIDGE S. BROOKs. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
JouHn BuRROUGHS. 


MARGARET SIDNEY. 
JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


JEAN INGELOw. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Miss RISLEY SEWARD, 
NOAH Brooks, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


The Adventures of David Vane and David 
Crane. By J. T. TRowsripGe. A splendid I 
story, swarming with real Yankee young folk. 

Five Little Peppers Midway. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY The further history of the famous I 
Pepper” family, The best of Home Stories. 


A Little Knight of Labor. 


her fortune.’ 
Sybil Fair’s Fairness. By Cuartes R. TAt- 


By SusAN CooL- 
DGE. History of a girl who set forth to ‘‘ seek 


’ 


30T. A Story of Wash-tubs and Steamboats 


and four gay young people. 


INGE, THE BOY-KING. 


By HJALMAR HJorTH BoyEsEN. A new Dramati 


c Ballad, illustrated by HowARD PYLE. 


SERIES OF ARTICLES. 


Early Days in the Wild West. 


BENTON FREMONT. 


By Jessie | Co 
True tales of thrilling | J 
adventures, in all of which Mrs. Fremont was | t 
a partic ipant. 
Children of the White House. By Mrs. HAr- | 
| Da 

( 


nieT TAYLOR Upton. The illustrated Na- 
tional articles. 


okery in the Public Schools. By SaLiiz 
OY WHITE. Introduces the successful Bos- 
on experiment to other schools, 


Stories of the Famous Precious Stones. By 
Mrs. GODDARD ORPEN. 


Romantic true tales. 
isy’s Letters to Patty. By Mrs. WILLIAM 
‘LAFLIN. Short Letters on Social Matters. 


MISS RISLEY SEWARD’S TRUE STORIES. 


I.—The Naughtiest Boy I ever Met. 
III.—Tom the Star Boy. 


INTERESTING I.—The Boy John Burroughs. 
PEOPLE. 3y Mrs. F. A. Humpurey. 
Yum Yum. By Jonun Srrance W1 
REMARKABLE 


II.—My Grandfather with Commodore Perry. 


IV.—A Statesman’s Pets. 
By Joun Burrovcus. With Portrait at twenty. II. 


—*H. H.” With Portrait. By Susan Cootipce. 111.—Pet Marjorie. With Portrait. 


NTER. Who Won the Toddlethwaite Prize? 


By Exizasetn Stuart Puecres. Who Ate the Queen’s Luncheon? By Susan 


SHORT STORIES. (©0ot!vce. Also short stories by Sipney Luska, Noan Brooks, Mary E, Witkins, GRACE 
~ on 


Jento LitcHFrietp, and many others. 
By Major-General 0. O. Howarp, ANI 
T. Mason, Miss Ristey Sewarp, 


NOTABLE 
ARTICLES. ors 


Poems, Pictures, Puzzles, Post Office 


Only $2.40 a year. Full Prospectus and 


The Book, ** Five Little Peppers and How they Gre 


2REW LANG, Emitie Poutsson, E. L. H. Wits, Prof. 
and others. 


, and Prize Questions. 


Illustrated Premium-List Free. 


w,” by Margaret Sidney, will be presented to 
every one sending a subscription for WIDE AWAKE 


; 2, together with one for BABYLAND, pro- 
vided THREE DOLLARS is remitted, at one time, DI 


RECT to D. Lothrop Company. 





FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BABYLAND. | 

This is the one magazine in the world for babies. Dainty | 

Stories, poems, jingles, many pictures. Large type, heavy | 
paper. Only 50 cents a year. | 7 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read. There will 
be stories of home and foreign life, poems, little ** pieces to 1“. 
speak,” and seventy-five full-page pictures, besides no end of P: 


ty-f 


THE PANSY. 
Edited by ‘* PANSY "—Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 


He Pansy is an illustrated monthly containing from thir- 
ve to forty pages of reading matter. It is devoted to 


young folks from eight to fifteen years. Its contributors are 
among the best writers for young folks. New serials by 


ansy"’ and Margaret Sidney. Tue Pansy is $1.00 a 


smaller ones. Only $1.00 a year. year 


D. Lothrop Company, Boston, publish two thousand illustrated books and five magazines for the fam- 


ily. They mail a beautiful illustrated Book Bulletin on 


application to any address. 


Specimens of the four Lothrop Magazines, 15 cents; of any one, 5 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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R 
a HOTELS, CO STAURAN 
ad FAMILY USE. 


ys KH is Ss EASO N j N Cc is made of the granulated leaves of fragrant 


sweet herbs and choice selected spices, having all the flavors that can be desired, thereby 
saving the trouble of having to use a dozen different kinds of herbs and spices in order to 
give the proper flavor. On account of the purity one tablespoonful is enough to season the 
dressing to an eight-pound turkey. Full directions with each can. If your Grocer or 
Marketman does not keep it, send 20 CENTS for large size can by mail, post-paid. 


USED BY ALL LEADING HOTELS. 


SAUSACES FLAVORED with Bell’s Spiced Sausage Season- 
ing will remind you of your old New England home. Price, twenty-five cents 
per lb. Send for Catalogue. 


Beware of Spurious articles put on the market by unprincipled dealers in 
imitation of Bell’s Seasoning. 


W. G. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE TOY THE = a. J OSE ihe Gl LLOT TS 
a STEEL PENS 


Stone GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
Building THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
Blocks, 















real stone, 
.. three colors. 


Eas 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 





























